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(From  the  Home  and  Missionary  Record.) 


COLONIAL    CHURCHES 


THE  DEPUTATION 


The  public  meeting  held  in  the  Music 
Hall,  on  Monday  the  10th  November,  to  hear 
the  Deputation  who  have  returned  from  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  was  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  ever 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  truly  imposing  to  see 
the  vast  assemblage  of  highly  educated  and 
intellectual  persons  congregated  in  that  large 
Hall ;  but  it  was  especially  refreshing  to  those 
who  considered  the  motives  and  feelings  by 
which  such  an  influential  body  were  brought 
together ;  a  strong  sympathy  with  our  Colo- 
nial brethren,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  condition. 

And  we  are  satisfied  that  the  interesting 
statements  and  eloquent  appeals  of  the  Depu- 
tation, must  have  produced  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  every  one  present,  who  was 
capable  of  being  affected  by  a  display  of  in- 
tellectual power,  or  reached  by  conclusive 
argument. 

The  speeches  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Deputation  were  characterised  by  earnestness 
of  feeling,  simplicity  of  statement,  and  strength 
of  appeal ;  and  on  no  occasion  have  we  ever 
beheld  so  large  an  audience  more  thoroughly 
under  the  power  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
addressed.  So  intense  was  the  interest  felt, 
and  so  deep  the  silence  which  prevailed,  that 
every  word  was  distinctly  heard  by  every 
member  of  the  vast  assemblage. 

We  rejoice  that  these  distinguished  men 
have  returned  in  health  and  safety  to  their 
native  land.     Their  duties  have  been  arduous, 
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great.  They  have  removed  much  prejudice 
from  the  minds  of  our  distant  brethren ;  and 
have  so  delivered  their  message  of  peace,  as 
to  revive  in  the  Colonies  an  attachment  to 
our  country  and  our  Church,  which  no  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents  can  alienate  or 
diminish. 

And  we  trust,  also,  that  the  information 
which  they  communicate,  and  the  appeals 
which  they  make,  will  reach  every  heart  and 
hamlet  of  our  land  ;  and  that  many  who  have* 
never,  as  yet,  adequately  responded  to  the 
calls  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  pleadings  of 
Christian  charity,  will  now  be  seen  hastening 
with  their  gift  to  that  treasury,  out  of  which 
the  religious  wants  of  our  friends  in  a  foreign 
land  are  to  be  supplied. 

The  deplorable  destitution  of  our  brethren 
in  the  Colonies,  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
grace,  is  now  before  the  Christian  public,  and 
will  continue  to  be  pressed  on  their  attention  ; 
and  sincerely  do  we  desire  and  hope,  that  the 
community  at  large  may  be  pervaded  with 
such  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  brotherly 
affection,  as  may  constrain  one  and  all  to  give 
as  they  have  received  of  the  Lord. 

Let  the  Church  of  Scotland  show  that  she 
is  neither  despoiled  of  her  beauty,  nor  shorn 
of  her  strength  ;  and  that  there  never  was  a 
time  in  her  past  history  when  she  was  more 
able  or  more  willing  to  labour  in  the  cause  of 
her  heavenly  Master.  Let  her  ministers 
show  an  example  of  zeal,  and  energy,,  and 
faithfulness  in  the  work  to  which  they  are 
called ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  her  people 
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schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
have  for  their  objects  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad.  Can  we  be  said  to  estimate  our 
privileges,  or  understand  our  responsibility, 
while  we  are  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  our 
kinsmen  and  Christian  brethren  ?  The  love 
of  Christ  and  the  love  of  our  brethren  cannot 
be  separated.  The  faith  which  fills  the  heart 
with  love  to  God,  will  fill  it  also  with  good 
will  to  man.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
statements,  and  arguments,  and  appeals  of 
the  Deputation,  in  the  confident  hope  that 
they  will  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  give  them  a  candid 
and  prayerful  perusal. 

The  Deputation  have  given  a  noble  example 
of  devotedness  in  the  work  they  undertook  ; 
and,  referring  to  their  labour  of  love,  we  would 
say  to  others,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.55 

PUBLIC  MEETING    TO    HEAR  THE  DEPUTATON. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Music 
Hall,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday, 
November  10th,  at  one  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly5s  Deputation  to  British  North  Ame- 
rica, consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  of 
Kirknewton,  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod,  of  Morven, 
and  the  Rev.  Norman  M'Leod,  of  Dalkeith, 
give  some  information  regarding  their  mis' 
sion.  The  room  was  completely  filled  with 
a  highly  respectable  audience.  On  the  plat- 
form we  observed  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
M'Farlan,  Rev.  Drs.  Brunton,  Steven,  Muir, 
Clark,  Grant,  N.  M'Leod,  Bennie,  Black, 
Simpson,  J.  M'Leod,  Arnot,  R.  Lee,  Craw- 
ford, Gilchrist,  Bryce ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Hunter, 
Paul,  Stevenson,  Glover,  Balfour,  N.  M'Leod, 
Home,  Fraser,  Robertson,  Clark,  Smith,  Duff, 
M'Farlane,  Barclay  ;  J.  S.  More,  Hugh  Bruce, 
John  Inglis,  Macduff  Rhind,  Thomas  Ander- 
son, Esqrs.,  Advocates  ;  Colin  Campbell,  Esq. 
Robert  Scott  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  John  Swinton, 
Esq.,  Major  Brown,  John  M'Fie,  Esq.,  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  Dr.  Maclagan,  Dr.  Simpson, 
Walter  Cook,  George  Tweedie  Stoddart,  Don 
aid  Home,  Thomas  Bruce,  J.  S.  Darling,  John 
Bowie,  John  Gibson,  John  Hope,  William 
Young,  Esqrs.,  W.  S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

John  Swinton,  Esq.,  rose  and  said, — I  have 
it  in  charge  to  propose,  that  the  venerable  and 
respected  Convener  of  the  General   Assem- 
■  bly's  Colonial  Committee,  should  be  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Carbeth  Guthrie,  having  se- 
conded the  motion. 

The  Very  Rev.    Principal  Macfarlan  took 
the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Colinton,  having 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer, 

The  Chairman  said — Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, the  attendance  with  which  you  have  ho- 


noured  us  here  to-day  is  a  sufficient  proof  thai 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pro- 
cess of  the  pious  and  benevolent    Schemes 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years   under  the 
auspices  of  our   National  Church,   and   that 
they  meet  with  your  countenance  and  appro- 
bation.    It  becomes,  therefore,   unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  details  in  explanation 
of  their  nature  or  the  history  of  their  progress. 
You  are  aware  that  two  of  them  at  least  are 
now  of  considerable  standing  as  well   as   of 
unspeakable  importance.     They  owed   their 
foundation  to  the  enlightened   foresight   and 
judgment   of  two   venerated   fathers   of  our 
Church  now  no  more.     One  contemplates  the- 
extension    of    sound     scriptural      education 
throughout  the  large  and  scattered  population 
of  our  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  Assembly5s 
Scheme    of    Home     Education — a    Scheme 
which  has  been  most  singularly   blessed  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  making  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  education,  who  otherwise,  from  local   cir- 
cumstances, must  have  been  deprived  of  that 
benefit.     Another  one,  of  still  wider  extent, 
and  of  most  pro'found  interest,  is  the  Missions 
to  India,  which  at  first  seemed  encompassed 
with  insurmountable  difficulties,  but   which, 
by  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  those  en- 
trusted with  its  conduct,  has,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  flourished   beyond 
even   the    most    sanguine  expectation,    and. 
which,  even  though  obstructed,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  paralysed  by   recent  events  of  a 
most  painful  character,  still  affords  the  fairest 
prospect  of  recovering  from  the  stroke  it  has 
received,  and  of  resuming  its  former  position, 
in  respect  not  only  of  energy   but  of  extent 
and  efficacy,  among  the  most  benevolent  and 
most  admirable  enterprises  which  have  dis- 
tinguished our  native  Scotland.     Others  are  of 
more  recent  origin.     A  scheme  has  for  some 
time  ben  carried  on  for  the  conversion  of  God's 
ancient  people,  the  Jews,  for  the  employment 
of  such  human  means  as  seem  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  on  which  His   blessing 
may  be  expected  to  rest,  for  hastening  the 
happy  period  when  this  people,  so   interest- 
ing, especially  to  all  Christians,  shall  be  ga- 
thered together  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,    and    shall     acknowledge    the     Lord 
Jesus,    the    Head  of  the    Church,    as  their 
Saviour.      Another    Scheme   has  been    es- 
tablished   for    more    adequately     supplying 
Churches    thrown     vacant.       The     import- 
ance   of    this    Scheme,    both     locally    and 
generally,    will    not    be    disputed,     but    it 
comes  home  more  feelingly  when  we  consi- 
der the  obstructions  which  have   presented 
themselves  at  all  times,  but  still  more  of  late, 
to  the  filling  up   of  the   churches  where   a 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  essential  to  instruct 
the  people.     That  Scheme  is  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  was  felt  to  be  a  sacred  duty  on 
the  part  of  our  predecessors  and  forefathers, 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  every  High- 
land  parish  for  having  ordinances  administer- 


<ed  and  religious  instruction  communicated 
through  that  language,  in  which  so  many 
thousands  think  and  feel,  and  in  which  alone 
they  are  able  to  receive  instruction  when 
communicated.  Not  only  the  Church,  but 
every  denomination  of  Christians  in  our  land, 
has  experienced  the  difficulty  arising  from  a 
deficiency  of  sufficiently  educated  men  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  instructors,  possessed  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  people  in  their  own  energetic 
and  impressive  language — of  appealing  to 
their  hearts  through  that  medium,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  alone  can  secure  those  ends. 
Our  Gracious  Sovereign,  through  her  repre- 
sentative in  the  last  Assembly,  signified  her 
approbation  of  any  measure  which  should 
supply  education  to  young  men  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  with  a  view  to  the  sacred  ministry. 
That  encouragement,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has  had 
a- most  powerful  effect.  Not  much  under  a 
hundred  young  men  have  come  forward  in 
the  various  universities  of  our  land,  claiming 
the  patronage  of  the  Church  and  a  share  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Sovereign,  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 
And  you  will  forgive  me  for  adverting  to  these 
circumstances,  when  you  recollect  that  to  the 
same  object  it  has  been  proposed  to  devote 
the  contributions  of  this  day,  as  an  object  well 
worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  the  Christian 
community  of  our  country.  And  now,  will 
you  pardon  me  for  adverting  more  particular- 
ly to  another  scheme  in  which  I  feel,  I  may 
say,  a  paternal  interest — the  scheme  for  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians in  the  British  Colonies.  I  am  con- 
fident I  address  an  assembly,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  a  direct  interest  in  this  subject. 
There  are  few  amongst  us  who  have  not 
some  members  of  our  families,  perhaps  some 
of  our  beloved  friends,  some  near  relations, 
some  who  are  objects  of  our  kindest  affections 
and  warmest  prayers,  called  upon  to  occupy 
their  station  in  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire.  And  sure  I  am  it  is  our  earnest 
wish,  as  it  is  our  fervent  prayer,  that,  in  go- 
ing forth  from  amongst  us,  as  I  trust  they  go 
forth,  cherishing  an  affection  for  their  native 
country,  an  attachment  to  the  faith  and  doc- 
trines of  their  native  Church,  they  may  be 
preserved  either  from  going  astray  into  erro- 
neous opinions,  or  from  sinking  into  lassitude 
in  regard  to  the  worship  and  services  of  their 
God ;  and  if  they  and  we  ever  meet  again, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  receive  them  back 
not  only  as  our  brethren  and  friends,  but  as 
our  brethren  and  friends  in  the  hope  of  the 
gospel  of  our  common  Saviour.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  by 
the  authority  of  last  General  Assembly,  a  de- 
putation of  our  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  one  most  important  branch  of  our  Colo- 
nial Churches,  namely,  that  in  British  North 
America.  It  was  earnestly  requested  by  our 
countrymen  there.  It  was  considered  an  im- 
portant instrument  for  giving  us  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  wants  and  necessities 


of  our  fellow-Christians  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  written  communication;  and  also  a 
means  of  imparting  to  them  more  distinct, 
impressive,  full,  and  satisfactory  intelligence 
of  what  we  do  here,  whether  as  regards  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  in  general,  or  our  exertions 
and  endeavours  to  promote  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests?of  the  Colonies.  While  solicited  by  them, 
it  was  complied  with  by  us  as  an  expression 
of  sympathy — as  not  only  keeping  up  a  more 
perfect  intercourse  for  the  sake  of  information, 
but  as  serving  to  maintain  unity  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  by  kind,  brotherly,  affection  ite  com- 
munication, such  as  could  not  be  so  effectual- 
ly maintained  by  any  written  documents.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  deputation  were  ad- 
mirably successful  in  fulfilling  the  objects  of 
their  mission  ;  but  from  them  you  will  receive 
a  more  full,  more  satisfactory,  and  more  in- 
teresting account  of  their  proceedings  than  I 
could  give.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  my  much  respected  bre- 
thren, Dr.  Simpson  of  Kirknewton,  Dr.  John 
M'Leod  of  Morven,  and  Mr.  Norman  Mac- 
leod  of  Dalkeith. 

The  deputation  were  received  with  im- 
mense cheering.     When  it  had  subsided, 

Dr.  Simpson  rose  and  said, — When,  Sir,  I 
think  of  the  peculiar  object  of  the  present 
meeting,  and  look  around  me,  my  feeling  is 
that  of  pure  satisfaction  and  devout  thankful- 
ness. I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  so 
large,  so  respectable,  and  so  influential  an 
assemblage  of  my  fellow-Christians,  called 
forth  by  their  deep  concern,  as  I  am  bound  to 
believe,  and  their  earnest  solicitude  in  regard 
to  the  religious  well-being  of  that  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  our  fellow-Christians,  whom 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  employed  in 
visiting.  And  gratifying  as  this  sight  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be,  nor  is  it,  at  all  surprising. 
All  who  themselves  know  the  value  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — all  who  themselves 
have  become  members  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom — must  ever  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  promulgation  of  that  truth,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  that  kingdom,  in  every  land  and 
among  every  people.  But  the  case  which 
we  are  now  met  to  consider  is  peculiar.  The 
individuals  of  whom  I  speak  have  special 
claims  on  your  Christian  affections.  They 
are  not  only  our  fellow-Christians,  they  are, 
in  some  sense,  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Their  language  is  ours.  Our  blood  flows  in 
their  veins.  They  are  bound  to  us  by  a  thou- 
sand tender  ties  and  affecting  recollections. 
Nay,  the  very  name,  the  household  word,  by 
which  Scotland  is  spoken  of,  and  that  even 
by  those  who  never  saw  it,  who  scarce  can 
hope  to  see  it,  and  to  whom  it  is  only  the  land 
of  their  fathers — is  home.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  we  have  been  sojourning ; 
these  are  the  people  in  whom  this  meeting  is 
naturally,  and,  I  trust,  deeply  interested. 
When  the  General  Assembly  came  to  the 
resolution  of  sending  a  deputation  to  those 
distant  Colonies,  I  felt  how  becoming,  how 
proper,  how  befitting  the   relation  in   which 


our  Church  stands   to   the   North   American 
Provinces,  was  this  measure  ;  and  in  common 
with   my  brethren   and  the   community   at 
large,    I   rejoiced    in   its   adoption.     But   I 
shrank  from  incurring  a  personal  share  of  the 
responsibility  which  devolved  on  that  depu- 
tation.    I  was  aware  of  the  difficulties,  the 
delicacies,  the   deep  responsibilities  which 
attended  the  task  committed  to  them  ;  and  I 
trembled  even  to  take  a  share  in  its  execu- 
tion.    It  was  your  first  mission  to  those  dis- 
tant provinces.     Those  with  whom  we  were 
to  communicate,  while  in  some  view  friends 
and  brethren,  were  also  in  some  sense  stran- 
gers to  us.     They  lived   in  different   lands, 
and  were  placed  under  different  circumstan- 
ces ;  their  habits  of  thinking  and  judging,  it 
might  be,  were  different,  their  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  were,  in   many  respects,  we 
had  reason  to  suppose,  cast  in  a   mould  dis- 
similar to  our  own ;  and  we  scarcely,  in  con- 
sequence, knew  how  to  address  them.     Nor 
did  the  peculiar  circumstances   of  our   own 
Church  lessen  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of 
this  task.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  not 
insensible  to  the  circumstances  of  encourage- 
ment connected  with  this  mission.     It  was  a 
great,  a  cheering,  an  elevating  errand  to  car- 
ry a  message  of  brotherly  love,  and  charity,  and 
Christian  sympathy  from  one  church  to  another, 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  ;  and  to  assure  the  dis- 
tant daughter    institution,  that  though    this 
mighty  ocean  rolled  between  them,  her  pros- 
perity and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  people, 
were  dear  to  the  parent  institution  at  home,  and 
that  to  promote  them  her  best   efforts  would 
be  given,  and  her  most  fervent  prayers  be  of- 
fered up  to  the  throne  of  Divine   grace.     It 
was  an  enterprise  in  full  accordance  with  the 
commandment  of   the   great   Head    of    the 
Church,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."     Feeling  the 
constraining    force   of  this   injunction,    and 
humbly  trusting  to  the   accompanying  pro- 
mise, "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  we  took  courage  and  went 
forward.     And  with  deep  and  devout  thank- 
fulness, it  becomes  us  to  say,  that  in  our  ex- 
perience, this  promise  has  been  largely  ful- 
filled.    We   were   sustained  in   health    and  ; 
strength  to  give  our  best  endeavours   to  the  ! 
execution  of  that  task  which  the  General  As- 
sembly had  devolved  upon  us.     The  objects 
of  our  mission  were  to   communicate  to  our 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Colo- 
nies the  assurance  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land still  regarded  them  with  great  parental 
affection,  still  looked  at  their  situation  with 
deep  sympathy ;  and  to  give   them  the  fur- 
ther assurance  that  she  was  most  ready  and 
anxious,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  available 
means  to  assist  them  in  the  great  work  of  main- 
taining and  extending  among  them  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  assistance,   we  were  in- 
structed to  seek  and  collect  the  requisite  infor- 
mation for  guiding  and  directing  the   opera- 
ting nfthpTAsKPrnhlv  in   affording  it.      Snr.n 


was  the  nature  of  our  task,  and  such  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  our  instructions  ;  and  all  I  shall 
say  of  its  execution  is,  that  we  were  most  ear- 
nest and  solicitous — that  we  were  most  fer- 
vent in  prayer — that  we  might  be  enabled  to 
discharge  this  task  in  some  measure  worthi- 
ly of  the  church  which  we  represented,  and 
in  some  measure  profitably  to  the  souls  of 
those  with  whom  we  were  sent  to  hold  bro- 
therly and  Christian  communion.  They  re- 
joiced in  every  place  where  we  had  the  hap- 
piness of  addressing  to  them  the  message  of 
peace  and  salvation  ;  and  that  message  was 
not  less  welcome  that  it  was  spoken  by  min- 
isters belonging  to  the  church  of  their  fathers, 
the  church  in  which  all  their  sympathies  cen- 
tered, the  church  of  their  veneration  and  love, 
the  church  from  which  they  desire  still  to  be 
instructed, — that  church  which  it  was  our 
wish  to  show  them  was  still  entitled  to,  and 
worthy  of  all  their  affection  and  all  their  vene- 
ration. In  prosecution  of  this  task  we  were 
called  upon  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  this  we 
did  in  all  its  plainness  and  all  its  simplicity. 
Wherever  we  went  this  was  our  first  and  most 
prominent  care  ;  and  I  know  not  in  what  lan- 
guage to  express  the  gladness  with  which  the 
people  heard  us.  In  prosecution  of  our  ob- 
ject we  travelled  over  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  through  many  new  and  varied 
scenes.  On  a  rough  calculation,  from  the 
time  of  our  landing  at  Halifax  to  that  of  our 
embarking  at  Boston,  we  travelled  nearly  five 
thousand  miles.  We  preached  everywhere 
— in  the  well-arranged  church  of  the  popul- 
ous town — in  the  humble  sanctuary  around 
which,  as  the  centre  of  attraction,  were  erect- 
ed the  scattered  dwellings  of  the  remote  ham- 
let—in the  still  humbler  log-house  standing 
in  the  deep  recess  of  the  forest,  and  gathering- 
its  worshippers  from  a  wide  surrounding  dis- 
trict of  separate  habitations  ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  crowded  audience  of  the  one,  or 
the  handfull  in  the  other,  was  the  more  inte- 
resting congregation.  I  have  preached  where 
not  the  seats  only,  nor  the  passage  and  stairs 
alone,  but  the  spaces  around  the  doors  and 
windows — wherever  ear  could  hear — were 
crowded  with  eager  and  earnest  listeners. — 
This  was  a  deeply  interesting  scene  ;  an  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  matter  of  high  privi- 
lege and  devout  thankfulness  to  have  been 
permitted  to  minister.  And  I  have  seen  a 
mightier  multitude  still  gathered  round  my 
friend.  I  have  seen  thousands  upon  thousands 
seated  on  the  green  earth,  under  the  blight 
blue  canopy  of  haven,  while  he  spoke  to  them 
the  word  and  broke  among  them  the  bread  of 
life.  I  marked  their  deep  and  rapt  attention  ; 
and  though  I  knew  not  the  language  in  which 
he  addressed  them,  I  well  knew  his  power  of 
manly  and  energetic  eloquence,  and  I  could 
understand  the  feeling,  depicted  on  the  eager 
upturned  countenances,  which  thrilled  their 
souls.  We  addressed  other  audiences  than 
these  ;  I  have  addressed  a  handful  of  people. 
They  had  travelled  over  many  a  weary  mile 
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rapt  and  absorbed  in  attention  to  the  tidings 
which  we  brought.  These  are  things  which 
we  cannot  forget.  These  are  lessons  which 
ought  to  have  told  on  our  own  understandings 
and  our  own  hearts ;  and  we  should  have  been 
greatly  wanting  in  the  duty  of  profiting  by 
our  opportunities,  if  we  had  not  felt  more  alive 
to  that  message  which  we  proclaimed,  and  if 
we  did  not  feel  more  alive  to  it  in  all  coming- 
time  from  observing  the  earnestness  with 
which  it  was  listened  to  in  that  distant  land. 
We  were. charged  also  to  give  such  explana- 
tions as  might  be  sought  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  church  at  home.  This  we  felt 
was  a  delicate  task.  We  felt  that  there  was 
danger  here  of  seeming  to  trench  on  the  ground 
of  controversy,  from  which  we  shrunk.  For 
ours  was  a  message  of  peace  and  good  will. 
No  controversial  bitterness  ever  entered  onr 
heart,  and  I  bless  God  that  no  acrimonious  ex- 
pression ever  passed  our  lips.  Where  expla- 
nations were  desired — we  did  not  volunteer 
them  ; — it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
commission  we  bore,  unworthy  of  Scotchmen, 
far  more  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, if  we  had  hesitated  fully,  freely,  and 
frankly  to  tell  them  what  was  the  state  of  that 
Church  ;  and  we  blessed  God  that  we  were 
enabled  to  tell  them,  and  they  blessed  God  as 
they  listened  to  the  explanation,  that  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  was  still  worthy  of 
their  warmest  affections.  They  knew — and 
we  had  no  desire  to  conceal, — that  she  had 
had  times  of  trial  and  darkness.  We  told 
them,  and  they  joined  in  blessing  God  when 
we  told  them,  that  He  who  had  watched 
over  the  Church  of  their  fathers  in  many 
past  troubles  and  in  past  generations,  had  not 
forsaken  her  in  her  recent  troubles.  We 
told  them  that  she  had  passed  through  the 
furnace  of  affliction  but  was  not  consumed — 
that  our  Zion  had  sustained  a  shock,  but  that 
her  breaches  were  again  built  up — that  the 
storms  of  controversy,  and  strife,  and  division 
were  passed,  and  that  our  Jerusalem  was 
now  a  quiet  habitation.  And  could  I  picture  to 
you  the  feeling  with  which  the  evidences  and 
proofs  of  this  state  of  things  were  heard — had 
you  seen  the  delight  and  satisfaction  with 
which  these  men,  to  whom  distance  seemed 
but  to  endear  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  lis- 
tened to  her  vindication — had  you  seen  the 
glistening  eye  and  the  quivering  lip  when 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  were  removed, 
which  misconception  and  misconstruction  (I 
use  no  stronger  words)  had  awakened,  and 
which  had  disquieted  their  minds,  but  could 
not  alienate  their  affection — had  you  seen  the 
workings  of  their  countenances,  when  they 
felt  that  their  love  and  veneration  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  still  fully  warranted, 
and  might  still  be  allowed  to  llow  forth  in 
their  wonted  channels  and  fullest  tide, — I 
should  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  friends  of 
that  Church  in  the  land  of  her  national  Es- 
tablishment, for  sympathy  in  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  her  distant  children.  By  our 
common  love  to  that  Church,  I  call  on  you, 


j  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust  we  shall 
be  enabled,  to  aid  them  in  the  form  in  which 
|  they  so  earnestly  desire  our  sympathy  and 
|  aid,  by  sending  them  ministers  to  teach  them 
i  the  word  of  life,  and  break  among  them  the 
J  bread  of  life.  We  had  special  instructions — 
and  it  was  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
j  of  our  task — that  we  should  hold  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  our  friends,  clerical  and  lay, 
wherever  we  met  them.  And  we  were  not 
wanting  in  this  delightful  part  of  our  duty. 
We  had  much  intercourse  with  our  clerical 
brethren ;  and  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
expressing  the  conviction  that  these  men  are 
faithful,  able,  laborious,  zealous  ministers. 
Theirs  is  no  easy  task  ;  but  they  give  them- 
selves to  it  wholly.  They  give  themselves 
to  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance. 
They  are  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in 
the  cause  of  their  Master.  With  such  men 
it  was  delightful  to  hold  intercourse.  And 
we  trust  the  explanations  given  and  received 
may  have  been  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 
But  these  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
showed  themselves  deeply  interested  in  our 
mission.  From  all  classes  of  men  we  expe- 
rienced the  utmost  kindness  and  the  utmost 
courtesy.  And  what  is  of  more  importance 
than  anything  personal,  they  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  objects  of  our  mission,  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  their  power  for  the  furtherance 
|  of  those  objects.  This  was  our  experience 
i  among  all  ranks,  and  in  all  circumstances. 
We  experienced  from  the  high  civil  authori- 
ties every  attention.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces  were  most  anxious  to  forward  the 
great  objects  of  our  mission ;  and  one  ques- 
tion always  put  was,  in  what  way  their  ser- 
vices could  be  made  available  to  us  ?  I  am 
delighted  to  tell  you  that  those  feelings,  so 
expressed  on  all  hands,  were  carried  prac- 
tically into  effect.  At  Halifax,  the  very  first 
place  where  we  landed,  there  was  a  large 
and  influential  deputation  assembled  to  hail 
and  welcome  us,  as  the  deputation  coming 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Our  reception 
was  the  same  wherever  we  went.  As  the 
steamboat  approached  the  wharf,  there  was 
uniformly  seen  a  large  assemblage  waiting 
our  arrival.  Wherever  we  went  we  were 
hailed  by  glad  and  joyful  hearts,  as  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bearing  welcome 
assurance  of  her  continued  attachment  to  their 
great  spiritual  interests.  But  I  was  going  to 
mention  that  at  Halifax,  where  we  first  landed, 
a  large  lay  association  has  been  established 
on  the  model  of  that  important  body  which 
has  been  established  at  home.  And  I  rejoice 
to  say,  that  the  Lay  Association  has,  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  been  receiving  large 
accessions  to  its  numbers.  And  we  were 
assured  at  Halifax,  on  our  return  homewards, 
that  the  Lay  Association  has  been  joined,  not 
only  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
originally  and  naturally  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  by  many  belonging 
to  a  variety  of  other  communions,  which  I 
shall  not  more  particularly  designate  at  pre- 


sent,  but  communions,  from  which  it  is  most 
delightful  to  us  to  hear,  that  such  an  Asso- 
ciation has  received  most  important  accessions. 
It  is  the  same  at  Montreal ;  and  I  believe, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  mission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  spirit  has  been  awakened 
throughout  the  colonies,  from  which  you  may 
augur  the  most  important  results  to  religion 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, or,  I  should  more  properly  say,  of  the 
North  American  churches  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

I  feel  that  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  of  success;  but  it  would  be  injustice  to 
you,  and  to  those  also  whom  we  visited,  were 
I  not  to  say,  that  we  were  everywhere  assur- 
ed, that  we  had  not  altogether  failed  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  and  important  objects 
entrusted  to  our  care.     We  were  everywhere 
assured,  that  the    message   we  brought  was 
deeply  acceptable  to  those  to   whom   it  was 
delivered.     And  if  we  received  much  person- 
al kindness,  we  should  have  the  less  hesita- 
tion in  alluding  to  this,  for  we  are  well  aware 
that,  the  kindness  and  attention,  the  courtesy 
and  respect,  with  which  we  were  everywhere 
treated,  were  derived  from  a  source  which 
made  it   doubly  valuable, — the  feeling  that 
the  deputation  was  connected  with  the  Church 
of  their  fathers  and  our  fathers.     What  is  the 
practical  result  of  all  this  ?     What  is  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  information  we  have  communi- 
cated ?     What  can  you  do  ?     What  are  you 
disposed  to  do  for  these  our  brethren  ?     We 
tell  you — and  we  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, from  immediate  inspection,  not  only 
from  what  we  heard,  and  what  we  believe  as 
having  heard,  but  from  what   we    saw,   that 
there  is  a  deep  and  melancholy  destitution  of  J 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  pastor-  j 
al  superintendence  in  the   North  American 
Colonies  connected  with  Great  Britain.     And 
if  this  destitution  exists,  and  if  you  and  this 
meeting  are  persuaded  of  its  existence,  I  do  ! 
not  permit  myself  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  next  question  every  individual  here  puts  j 
is :  how  are  the  wants  of  our  brethren  to  be  I 
supplied  ?     How  are  we  to  show  our  sympa- 
thy in  that  form  in  which  we  may  best  show 
our  Christian  regard, — in  that  form  in  which 
they  most  desire  to  receive  it  ?     Everywhere 
they  testified — "  We  want  spiritual  labourers 
to  speak  the  word   of  truth,   and  break  the 
bread  of  life  amongst  us.     Oh  send  such  la- 
bourers !"     And  their  earnest  desire  is,  that 
such  labourers  should  come  from  the  church 
of  their  fathers,  the  church  of  the   birth  of 
many  of  them.     And  there  is  in  this  an  ap- 
peal, which,  I  trust,  will  go  to  every  Christi- 
an's heart,  when  he  thinks,  that,  by  sending 
among  our  Christian  brethren  abroad  labour- 
ers for  the  vineyard,  he  is  not  only  extending 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  not  only  discharg- 
ing a  great  duty  owing  to  every  man  who  has 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  but  performing  a  duty  es-j 
pecially  beneficial  to  those  who  have  peculiar! 
claims  on  his  regard.      These   claims   arise! 
irom  the  ties  by  which  they  are  united  to  us. 


shall  we,  who  are  still 
in  green  pastures,"  and 


They  arise  not  less  powerfully  from  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  dissevered 
from  us.  Their  hearts  turn  warmly  towards 
the  land  to  which  they  trace  their  descent ; 
and  by  this  they  have  a  claim  upon  us.  And 
if  they  have  left  the  land  of  their  birth ;  if 
they  have  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  and 
maintenance  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, — 
is  not  this  another  and  not  less  powerful 
claim?  They  have  been  driven  from  under 
their  vine  and  iig  tree ;  and  shall  we, 
who  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  none 
to  make  us  afraid  ; 
made  "  to  lie  down 

led  "  beside  the  still  waters"  of  religious  or- 
dinances, forget  those  whose  lot  is  now  cast 
on  the  wild  waste  of  a  far  foreign  land  ?  No, 
Sir,  I  trust,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  meet- 
ing will  prove  that  we  do  not  trust  in  vain  for 
sympathy.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  hope  we 
ventured  to  give  of  relief  will  be  amply  ful- 
filled ;  that  there  are  kind  Christian  hearts 
prepared  to  give  proofs  of  their  sympathy  in 
a  practical,  positive,  substantial  form,  by  do- 
ing what  lies  in  their  power  to  send  out  la- 
bourers to  break  among  them  the  bread  of 
life.  The  details  of  what  w^  have  to  com- 
municate are  from  another  place.  But  per- 
mit me,  I  beseech  you,  to  remind  you  of  the 
duty,  I  may  say  of  the  high  gratification  of 
contributing  to  this  great  Christian  work  of 
extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  over  ano1- 
ther  land,  of  renewing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  this  distant  country  in  the  form  of 
that  daughter  Church  which  still  clings 
to  its  parent  with  the  fondest  affections. 
I  trust  that  the  pledge,  which  the  very ' 
fact  of  our  mission  gave  to  this  effect,  will 
be  speedily  and  fully  redeemed.  I  re- 
joice in  the  statement  made  from  the  chair, 
that  there  are  young  men  deeply  impressed 
with  the  desire  of  being  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  willing  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
ministerial  office  in  its  most  laborious  form. 
These  young  men  are  anxious  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  they  wait  with  solicitude  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  qualified  in  respect  of 
education  for  the  task  to  which  they  are  wil- 
ling to  give  themselves.  And  shall  these 
means  be  wanting  ?  I  believe  when  Scotland 
knows  that  the  want  exists  at  home  and 
exists  grievously  abroad — I  believe  and  I 
trust  that  the  means  for  qualifying  them  for 
this  most  important  task  will  not  be  withheld. 
The  gifts  which  shall  go  to  educate  these 
young  men, — for  which  there  is  among  the 
various  schemes  of  our  Church  no  other  dis- 
tinctive provision, — those  are  gifts  which 
will  be  especially  and  doubly  blessed.  I 
know  they  will  be  blessed  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them;  I  believe  they  will  be  blessed 
to  those  from  whose  bounty  they  proceed. 
We  felt — even  in  delivering  her  message — 
even  in  declaring  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church  at  home — and  preaching  the  gospel 
to  those  to  whom  such  visits  were  few  and 
far  between — the  value  of  the  gospel  more 
deeply  impressed  on  our  own  hearts,  and  our 


affections  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  strength- 
ened at  every  step  of  our  progress.  And  in 
the  prayer  which  we  offer  up  for  her  preser- 
i  vation  and  prosperity,  oh !  Sir,  there  are 
many  hearts  joining  yoU  in  another  land. 
The  wide  seas  roll  between  us  ;  but  they  are 
•one  with  us  in  love  and  affection  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland — the  Chureh  of  their 
home,  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  And  the 
very  feelings  which  prompt  the  gift — these 
are  Christian  feelings ;  and  the  very  act  of 
bestowing  will  tend  to  heighten  the  feelings 
from  which  the  gift  proceeds.  It  is  a  nobie 
enterprise — a  great  undertaking.  Oh !  it 
would  be  a  high  distinction  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  that  a  sister  Church — a  Church 
owning  and  glorying  in  its  relationship  to  her 
— should  become  the  leading  and  prominent 
Church  in  New  Scotland.  And  I  say  in  con- 
clusion, it  rests  with  you  to  send  men  to 
preach  the  word  of  truth  in  those  distant 
lands,  and  to  determine  whether  the  Church 
of  Scotland  shall  assume  that  high  and  noble 
position  of  eminence  and  Christian  useful- 
ness which  is  open  to  her  there.  The  Rev. 
Doctor  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great  ap- 
plause. 

Dr.  John  M'Leod  of  Morven  said,  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  sending  a  deputation  to 
Canada,  the  General  Assembly  took  a  very 
important  step,  but  one  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  conferred  upon  us  an  honour  and 
a  privilege,  imposed  upon  us,  I  may  say  for 
one,  a  very  onerous  and  responsible  duty. 
Possibly  some  may  have  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  at 
all,  while  others,  assenting  to  it,  may  have 
despaired  of  a  successful  issue.  For  my  own 
part,  being  the  very  first  who  agreed  to  form 
one  of  that  deputation,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  my  mind  was  not  free  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  I  contemplated  a  long  voyage 
and  absence  from  home,  but  I  was  not  ap- 
palled with  the  prospect  of  crossing  the  wide 
ocean,  for  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
music  of  the  Atlantic's  roar.  But  I  saw  a 
iield  of  labour,  extensive  and  vast,  and  a  time 
assigned  for  the  labour  necessarily  limited. 
I  saw,  moreover,  that  the  information  which 
we  possessed  with  regard  to  that  field,  was 
scanty,  and  that  what  we  did  possess  was  met 
with  much  of  a  discouraging  character,  and 
that  resting  upon  evidence  which,  even  with 
the  experience  of  past  years,  I  at  least  could 
not  bring  my  own  mind  to  regard  as  either 
exaggerated  or  unfounded.  But  I  deferred  to 
the  opinion  of  others.  And  though  no  man 
could  be  more  engrossed  by  his  public  duties 
in  that  obscure  sphere  assigned  to  me,  or 
more  rivetted  by  domestic  ties,  I  acted  that 
part  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
act,  by  placing  my  services  at  the  disposal 
of  our  beloved  Church.  And  I  now  say  that 
I  did  so  the  more  readily  and  more  cheerful- 
ly that  [  anticipated  much  happiness  and 
comfort  from  the  company  and  co-operation 
of  my  esteemed  associates — anticipations 
which  have  been  more  than  amply  realised. 


I  So  far  we  did  proceed  with  encouraging  pros- 
j  pects.     We  enjoyed  largely  the  countenance 
|  of  our  Church,  and  T  think  I  am  this  day 
borne  out  in  saying  that  we  enjoyed  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  public  largely  too.     And  if  at 
any  time  we  were  borne  down  by  difficulties, 
I  trust  we  knew  how  to  betake  ourselves  to 
Him   whose   power   is   able  to  defend,  and 
J  whose  wisdom    is  able  to  direct.     And  we 
were  permitted  to   draw  comfort  to  our  souls 
at  all  times,  in  believing  that  the  affection- 
ate prayer  which  ascended  on  the  day  of  our 
departure,  continued  day  after  day  to  ascend 
for  us  at  the  throne  of  grace.     Thus  we  pro- 
ceeded :  our  path  was  as  the  path  of  life  it- 
self.    We  saw  but  a  short  way  before  us. 
We    had    our   encouragements   on    the    one 
hand  and  our  discouragements  on  the  other. 
But  as  we   advanced   our  path   brightened, 
and   the    cordial    reception   which  we    met 
at  Halifax,  was  in  itself  a  joyful  prelude  to 
that   prosperity   which   throughout    attended 
us.     And  now,  Sir,  let  me  say,  that,  having 
returned  to  our  country,  our  Church,  and  our 
friends,  the  reception  which  we  have  here 
met  is  also  a  comfort,  animating  our  souls, 
and  in  itself  amply  compensating  for  all  our 
toils  and  all  our  troubles.     And  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed another  step  explaining  our  progress  and 
proceedings    till    I    express    our  cordial  and 
grateful  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindness — 
kindness   which   we   estimate   not   the  less 
highly  as  we  consider  it  indicative  of  your  at- 
tachment to  our  venerated  Church.  I  conclude, 
Sir,  that  the  members  of  this  respectable  meet- 
ing are  now  sufficiently  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  us.     These 
have  been  already  stated  : — they  are   aware, 
as  you  are,  that  we  were  first  called  upon  to 
use  every  effort  for  acquiring  adequate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  Colonial  Church- 
es ; — that  we  were  called  upon  again   and 
again  to  hold  communion  with  our  esteemed 
brethren    there,   and    above    all    to    preach 
the  glorious  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  a  people  of  whom  so  many  are  unprovided 
with  the  stated  means  of  pastoral  instruction  ; 
and  also,  when  demanded,  to  exhibit  the  pre  - 
sent  state  of  the  Church  at  home.     It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  into   minute   details 
further  than  has  already  been   done   by   my 
respected  friend ;  such  details,  indeed,  it  is 
not  fitting  that  we  should   present   here.     In 
due  time  these  details  will  be   presented   to 
the  proper  quarter.     As  little  do  I  hope  that  it 
is  expected  we  shall  furnish  you  with  a  nar- 
rative   fraught   with    exciting    events.     But 
holding  myself,  as  I  hope  I  may  do,  as   ad- 
dressing for  the  greater  part  attached  friends 
of  the  Church,  I  trust  that  the  detail   of  our 
ministerial  labours  will  be  listened   to   with 
interest,  though  wanting  events  of  an  exciting 
character.     We   have   perambulated  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  one  joyful   announce- 
ment I  have  to  make  is  this,  that   from   the 
hour  in  which  wre  received  the  kind  congra- 
tulations of  our  friends  at  Halifax  on  our  land- 
ing, till  the  hour,  I  might  say  midnight  hour, 
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when  the  hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to 
greet  us  on  our  return,  we  did  not  on  one  oc- 
casion meet  with  a  single  circumstance  bear- 
ing an  unfavourable  character  on  the  objects 
of  our  mission.     Among  our  friends  every  ear 
was  open  to  hear ;  every  eye   beamed  with 
gladness  ;  every  voice  spoke  with  kindness ; 
every  hand  was  extended  to  minister  to   our 
wants.     And  if  at  any  time  we  met  with  those 
who  felt  it  to  be  their  conscientious   duty  to 
withdraw  from  communion  with  our  Church, 
I  say  here  and  joyfully  that  we  experienced  a 
deportment  from  them  well  worthy  of  the  imi- 
tation of  their  friends  here.     We   associated 
with  all  ranks  of  men  ;  and  while  our  grate- 
ful thanks  are  due  to  that  individual,  as  dis- 
tinguished for  his   unobtrusive  character  in 
private  life  as  for  his  energy  in   public   life, 
who  so  worthily  represents  his  Sovereign  in 
those  provinces,  we  are  not  the  less  grateful 
for  the  attentions  we  received  from  the  mer- 
chants in  the  cities,  and  from  the  intelligent 
and  enterprising  settlers  in  the  rural  districts. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  communicating  with 
such,  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  acquire  much 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the    Colonial 
Church.     That  information  will  in  due  time 
be  submitted  to  the  proper  quarter.     We  had 
it  in  our  power  also,  to  commune  with  our  es- 
teemed   brethren  there.     That  they   should 
have  reciprocated  our  feelings  is  not   at   all 
surprising.     Theirs,  also,  had    been   a    day 
of   trial    and    trouble  ;    which   if    not   able 
to  remove  altogether,   I  trust    we    were    at 
least  under  God  able  to  alleviate.     I  cannot 
remove  the  sorrow  under  which  the  mourner 
grieves,  yet  my  voice  may  soothe  his  trou- 
ble ;    and  that  mourner  may   be  comforted 
in  knowing  that  I  bear   at   least   a   share  of 
his  sorrow.      And   so    it    was,   that    if  we 
could  not  remove,  we   could    at    least    mi- 
tigate their  affliction.     We  could  impart  com- 
fort, and  we  could  encourage  ;  we  did  encour- 
age them  to  that  patient  endurance  under  trial 
by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  bear  up 
under  the   difficulties   of  our  own  position. 
And  I  trust  that  the  sympathies  of  this  Church 
will  do  good  to  their  souls,  however   inade- 
quate the   medium  of  communicating   that 
sympathy,  and  that  you  will  find  them  more 
zealously  intent  on  promoting  the  great  ends 
of  the  Christian  ministry  in  those  Provinces. 
Our  visit  has  also  removed  many  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  state  of  our  Church  at  home. 
In  doing  so,  I  trust  we  did  not  overlook  our 
instructions, — instructions  in   harmony   with 
our  own  feelings,' — to  be   guided  at  all  times 
by  Christian   forbearance.     We  did  not,  by 
engaging. in  angry  controversy,  depart  from 
that    Christian  forbearance.     But   when   in- 
quiry was  made,  we  did  not  shrink  from  ex- 
hibiting the  true  state  of  our  Church  at  home. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  much 
misrepresentation  existed  as  to  this  important 
subject.     Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  in  our  church  courts  and  law  courts,  and 
all  that  has  been  written   in  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,   we  are   all   aware   that   much 


misconception  and  much  delusion  exist  on 
these  subjects  at  home.  Misconception  ex- 
ists even  in  the  Highlands  ;  for  we  are  not  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  delusion.  It  was 
currently  reported  there  that  a  reverend  gen 
tleman  now  on  this  platform,  was  unable  to 
administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  without 
an  express  permission  from  Her  Majesty, — 
that  royalty  dictates  our  very  texts, — and  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  were 
far  more  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  proce- 
dure than  with  national  diplomacy.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  misconception  should 
exist  in  those  Provinces,  when  publications 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  reached  the  Indians  of 
the  prairies,  and  may  have  made  them  all  as 
familiar  with  all  the  clauses  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill  as  with  the  passes  of  their  own 
Rocky  Mountains.  Strange  to  say,  that  the 
press  has  exercised  little  or  no  influence 
there ;  and  though  we  did  find  in  the  Provin- 
ces of  North  America,  men,  not  only  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  but  in  subordinate 
spheres  also,  as  feelingly  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  as  we  are, — whose  attach- 
ment is  based  on  a  most  conscientious  feeling 
of  principle  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  did  find  a  considerable 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some ; 
while  there  are  others  who,  we  found,  enter- 
tained the  most  strange  opinions,  in  regard  to 
matters  which  had  occurred  at  home.  Of  the 
latter  class,  there  were  some  who  entertain- 
ed doubts  as  to  how  they  should  receive  us, 
and  in  what  character  to  acknowledge  us. 
I  thought  they  looked  with  particular  suspi- 
cion and  dread  on  my  friend,  Dr.  Simpson, 
because  they  had  heard  that  he  was  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  Court 
which  they  looked  upon  as  akin  to  the  In- 
quisition. Then,  as  to  the  minister  of  Dal 
keith,  they  looked  upon  him  more  in  pity 
than  in  wrath, — as  a  young  man  whose  lin- 
eage was  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault, 
and  of  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected,  if  he  had  not  been  placed  in  such 
juxta-proximity  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  whom  they  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve a  fearful  oppressor,  and  in  such  contact 
with  the  minister  of  St.  Stephen's.  Of  the 
very  humble  individual  who  addresses  you, 
they  would  have  known  nothing,  had  h<3  not 
once  cited  certain  parochial  teachers  to  at- 
tend the  Presbytery,  and  had  not  his  name,  in 
consequence,  blazoned  in  some  journals  as  a 
leading  persecutor.  But  though  such  preju- 
dices did  exist,  they  were  not  insurmounta- 
ble ;  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  what  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  we  succeeded  at  least  in  con- 
vincing them  that  it  was  not  what  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  it  was.  I  think  we  prov- 
ed that,  unless  when  obstructed  by  reckless 
and  cowardly  mobs,  our  Presbyteries  could 
discharge  their  duties;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that' was  said,  we  could  exercise  discip- 
line.    In  short,  I  hope  we  succeeded  in  con- 


vincing  them  that  our  courts  of  Jaw  were  not 
for  oppressing  but  for  protecting  us — that  they 
were  more  anxious  to  remind  us  of  what  we 
had  voluntarily  agreed  to  do  than  to  force  us 
to  discharge  any  duty  which  we  were  reluct- 
ant to  discharge.  I  trust  to  that  extent  we 
succeeded ;  and  that  they  at  all  events  came 
over  to  the  belief,  that  though  the  Church  of 
Scotland  may  not  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  in- 
fallibility, yet  it  is  not  that  moral  nuisance 
which  ought  to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  trust  those  our  efforts  had  a  proper 
effect.  I  know  they  had  an  effect  in  disarm- 
ing our  opponents  in  some  instances  ;  but  they 
had  a  not  less  precious  effect  in  calming  the 
minds  of  many  who  had  been  agitated  by 
misgivings;  while  they  were  the  means  of 
securing  many  a  wavering  heart,  and  of  or- 
ganizing here  and  there  in  many  districts  a 
band  of  zealous  and  attached  supporters  to 
our  cause.  I  trust  that  in  conducting  this  dis- 
cussion,— as  wre  did  on  week  days  in  this 
tour, — we  were  able  to  do  so  in  a  right  and 
becoming  spirit.  At  all  events,  if  our  breth- 
ren are  of  opinion  that  we  took  advantage  of 
their  absence,  they  are  much  mistaken ;  for  I 
may  say  for  myself  and  my  brethren,  that  we 
observed  a  caution  and  a  delicacy  there, 
which  we  should  not  be  so  chary  in  exhibit- 
ing here.  I  will  not  detain  you  farther  in 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  proceeding ;  but 
I  will  say  this,  there  was  an  effect  in  estab-  I 
lishing,  in  comforting,  and  also  in  enlighten-  \ 
ing.  And  to  those  around  me,  whether  mem-  ; 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  not,  I  say,  ; 
that,  as  Christian  men,  they  are  called  on  to 
rejoice  at  that  issue.  For  no  country  do  I  more 
fervently  pray  that  divisions  may  cease  than 
for  that  country.  Observe  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  brethren  there  are  placed  ;  their 
congregations  are  weak, — many  of  them 
struggling  for  existence  ;  and  the  result 
likely  to  ensue  is,  that,  if  divisions  prevail, 
both  parties  will  remain  without  a  stated  min- 
istry. That  these  results  are  likely  to  occur, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say — I  do  no  mean  to  say 
that  dissent  does  not  exist ;  but  this  I  say, 
that  it  has  not  prevailed  to  the  extent  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  have 
led  us  to  anticipate.  And  if  there  be  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  one  sin- 
gle minister  or  probationer  who  hesitates  to 
proceed  to  these  colonies  under  a  depressing 
impression  that  his  efforts  would  be  in  vain 
from  the  prevalence  of  dissension,  I  say  he 
labours  under  a  most  mistaken  impression, 
for  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  labour,  the 
zeal,  and  energies  of  many  a  devoted  minister 
of  our  Church. 

But  I  am  possibly  recapitulating  much  that 
has  already  been  said  by  my  esteemed  friend, 
or  perhaps  I  forget  you  may  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  one  particular  part  of  this  undertak- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  few  remarks  with 
which  I  shall  detain  you,  I  will  restrict  my- 
self to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  High- 
land population  of  Canada.  I  need  not  ob- 
serve, that  emigration  from  the  Highlands  of 


Scotland  to  America  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period.  I  am  not  going  to  inquire  (that 
is  foreign  to  my  purpose  here)  why  so  many 
resorted  to  that  land  5  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
quire whether  there  is  anything  enterprising 
or  erratic  in  their  own  disposition  ;  whether 
they  were  driven  forth  by  oppression  at  home 
or  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  abroad. 
With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  so  it  is, 
emigration  to  those  countries  did  commence 
at  a  very  early  period.  You  will  find  many 
of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  North  there  located. 
The  chief  Highland  settlements  are  .those  of 
Pictou,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  Glengarry,  near  Toronto,  and 
London.  I  did  not  visit  Cape  Breton,  as  such  a 
visit  might  have  interfered  with  others  of 
greater  importance.  I  recollect  being  asked 
by  a  member  of  my  own  parish  settled 
in  Canada,  how  far  we  intended  to  proceed, 
and  he  observed  that  he  presumed  we  meant 
to  go  as  far  as  there  was  any  Christianity.  I 
told  him,  that  though  that  was  a  limit  which 
we  had  not  fixed,  yet  my  desire  was  to  go  as 
far  as  there  was  any  Gaelic.  I  do  not  say  we 
did  so,  but  we  followed  the  great  leading  out- 
line of  the  Highland  settlements — having  visit- 
ed Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Lake 
Simcoe.  We  received  a  hearty  welcome  in 
a  detached  parish  in  the  Forest  of  William, 
where  I  found  I  was  within  ten  miles  of  the 
mighty  Lake  Huron.  In  reference  to  this  inter- 
esting people  I  may  remark,  that  they  are  out 
and  out  Highlanders  in  their  appearance,  in 
their  disposition,  in  their  language,  in  their 
habits,  and  in  their  general  character ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  realise 
the  idea  that  I  was  in  any  other  place  than  in 
my  own  country.  It  was  only  on  seeing  a 
swarthy  Indian  paddling  his  canoe  across  the 
lake,  that  I  thought  of  the  blue  mountains  and 
the  wood-covered  crags  of  my  own  native  land. 
In  my  intercourse  with  these  people,  I  met 
with  young  and  old  who  in  everything,  in  ap- 
pearance, in  language,  in  accent,  and  in  all 
their  tastes  and  habits,  were  out  and  out  High- 
landers, as  if  they  had  never  removed  from  the 
interior  of  Inverness-shire.  It  was  also  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  realise  the  idea  that  they  were 
otherwise  than  people  accustomed  to  gloomi- 
ness, dejection,  and  sorrow.  I  had  seen  much, 
and  I  had  heard  much  more  of  the  sadness, 
sorrow,  and  anguish  which  these  people  en- 
dured when  about  to  part  from  their  native 
home.  Why  did  they  part  1  It  was  just  as 
if  they  were  parting  in  death  itself.  They 
were  departing  to  another  world,  and  their 
only  hope  was  that  those  friends  to  whom 
they  were  bidding  a  last  farewell,  would  be 
met  again  in  another  world,  when  they  would 
meet  to  part  no  more  I  had  heard  of  an  aged 
clansman  who  belonged  to  my  own  parish, 
who,  when  about  to  depart,  proceeded  to 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  chief;  where,  after 
bedewing  the  turf  with  his  tears,  he  pour- 
ed forth  an  affecting  lament,  and  then, 
dashing  on  the  gravestone  his  bag-pipes, 
the   gift  of  his  departed   friend    and   chief, 
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rushed  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  to  the, 
boat  that  was  to  convey  him  far  from  the  i 
spot  which  he  so  dearly  loved.  I  was  well  \ 
aware  of  the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  parish  ? 
when  the  emigrant  ship  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay  that  was  to  carry  them  off.  I  remembered 
hearing  of  their  sorrow — of  their  anguish  of 
soj]  ;  I  remembered  the  plaintive,  simple, 
an  i  pathetic  laments  that  were  composed  for  i 
thj  occasion;  I  remembered  of  heaving  of  \ 
their  last  visit  to  the  house  of  God  to  receive 
the  parting  benediction  of  the  revered  minister, 
and  of  tneir  last  visit  to  the  graves  of  their 
friends,  and  of  the  convulsive  grasp  with  s 
which  they  gathered  the  last  bunch  of  heather  < 
from  the  crag,  or  the  last  stone  from  the  shingly 
beach,  and  of  the  heart-rending  sadness  of 
the  wail  which  they  sent  forth  to  their  friends 
on  shore  when  the  ship  unfurled  her  sails  and 
gradually  bore  them  from  the  shores  which 
they  had  so  long  known  and  so  dearly  loved. 
With  a  knowledge  of  all  this,  and  with  all 
these  associations  struggling  in  my  mind,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  nothing 
but  sadness  and  sorrow  was  the  unhappy  lot 
of  the  Highland  emigrant.  But  it  is  not  so. 
It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  refer 
at  any  length  to  their  temporal  condition.  I 
tell  you,  however,  and  that  thankfully,  that 
they  appear  to  enjoy  much  comfort — that  they 
have  now  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and  begin  to 
flourish  upon  it.  There  is  much  that  is  akin, 
in  the  transplanting  of  human  beings  from 
their  native  land,  to  the  process  of  trans- 
plantation in  the  vegetable  world.  I  remem- 
ber when  in  early  life,  endeavouring,  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  to  ornament  the  remote 
spot  on  which  my  humble  dwelling  stood, 
that,  not  content  with  taking  young  tiees,  I 
also  transplanted  more  advanced  trees,  and 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  engag\  d  in  re- 
moving one  of  these  from  a  neighbouring 
copse,  I  was  asked  by  a  shrewd  Highlander 
if  I  thought  it  would  grow.  Why  not  ?  said  I ; 
I  am  removing  it  from  a  sterile  soil  to  one 
that  is  rich,  from  a  shaded  to  a  sunny  spot. 
True,  said  he,  but  this  is  its  native  soil.  And 
it  was  its  native  soil.  There  it  had  entwined 
all  its  fibres  round  the  rugged  rock.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness ;  to  use  the  words  of  a  chaste  and  elegant 
writer,  we  removed  it  "  as  you  would  a  child 
asleep."  And  I  placed  the  plant  in  a  sunny 
situation  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  It  did  not  die, 
but  it  languished  ;  it  cast  a  melancholy  shade 
on  every  side ;  the  very  birds  that  warbled 
sweetly  around  seemed  to  avoid  its  branches, 
and  if  perchance  a  solitary  thrush  alighted  on 
its  boughs,  methought  that  its  notes  sounded 
unusually  sad.  And  yet  it  did  not  die.  The 
young  saplings  shooted  up  around  to  give  it 
protection,  and  now  there  is  not  a  tree  in  the 
forest  that  gives  earlier  indication  of  the  ap- 
proach of  renewing  spring,  or  offers  a  stronger 
resistance  to  the  chilling  storms  of  winter. 
And  j  ust  so  is  the  case  with  the  Highlander.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  cannot  be  removed  from 
his  own  sterile  to  a  richer  soil ;  that  it  is  un- 


— from  the  land  to  which  he  clings  with' 
affection,  and  around  which  his  soul  is  closely 
entwined.  No  doubt,  when  these  Highlanders! 
were  removed  to  a  distant  land,  even  though 
their  removal  had  been  more  tender  than  it 
was,  they  could  not  but  for  a  season  droop 
and  languish,  until  another  generation,  like 
the  tender  saplings,  having  shot  up  on  every 
side,  protected  them  from  the  hardships  and 
the  solitude  of  a  strange  land ;  so  that  now 
they  are  prosperous  and  flourishing,  just  as  it 
happened  to  my  transplanted  tree.  Do  not 
aKow  me  to  forget  that  I  in  a  special  manner 
am  called  on  to  inform  you  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  those  people.  I  am  not  going  to 
lai  d  them  for  their  exertions  in  maintaining 
ministers.  I  did  not  laud  them  in  their  own 
presence,  and  I  do  not  laud  them  here.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  state  that,  in 
this  respect,  they  are  not  far  behind  their 
neighbours.  I  would  also  call  upon  you  to 
observe,  that  the  engrossing  character  of  their 
pursuits  may  have  had  an  effect  in  this  matter. 
The  want  of  the  influence  requisite  for  organ- 
ising the  machinery,  may  have  led  to  this 
result,  and  also  the  unsettled  state  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  constant  changes  of  property,  and 
lastly,  the  absence  of  coin  among  those  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  their  possession  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  But  I  will  say,  aid  our 
brethren  there  in  setting  their  Church  pro- 
perly in  motion,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
effects  resulting  from  our  visit  will  be  that 
the  people  will  see  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  make  greater  efforts  for  this  important 
end.  But  they  have  been,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  very  instrumental  in  erecting  suitable 
and  respectable  places  of  worship  in  almost 
every  district  that  I  visited.  In  Pictou  alone, 
ihe  first  of  those  we  visited,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  them  all,  (there  are  eight 
or  ten  parishes  around  the  town,)  they  have 
suitable  and  respectable  places  of  worship. 
And  when  I  say  that  seldom  have  we  seen 
places  of  worship  resorted  to  with  greater 
eagerness  by  seemingly  willing  worshippers 
of  God,  I  will  add  that  possibly  my  brethren 
and  myself  never  did  experience  higher  ele- 
vation of  soul  or  a  greater  degree  of  comfort 
of  heart  than  when  ministering  among  them. 
Possibly  my  friends  might  have  been  more 
alive  than  I  was  to  the  scene  of  which  my 
reverend  brother  spoke.  It  was  a  scene  for 
the  poet  or  the  painter  to  depict.  But  it  was 
a  scene  we  were  able  to  contemplate  as  Chris- 
tian men  and  as  Christian  ministers.  My 
brethren  may  possibly  have  been  more  struck 
with  that  scene  than  I.  Field-preaching, 
—whatever  its  attractions,  and  it  is  not  devoid 
of  these, — whatever  charm  it  possesses, — has 
not  at  least  for  me  the  charm  of  novelty .  I  have 
long  known  what  it  was  to  place  the  rude 
tent  on  the  shingly  beach.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  sit  under  the  covert  of  the  impending 
rock, — I  know  what  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  of  summer  and  the  chilling  snows 
of  winter, — so  that  I  may  well  say  that  field- 
preaching,  whatever  charms  it  may  have,  has 


i  again  repeat,  that  never  did  I  enjoy  higher  j 
'  [  elevation  of  soul  than  when   the   thousands  J 
1 1  of  Pictou  assembled  on  the  green  knoll  be-  J 
fore  me.     It   was  a  cheering,  a  comforting  < 
sight.     The  stillness  of  the  communion  Sab-  \ 
b~th  prevailed ;  and  as  the  minister  of  God,  in  j 
much  weakness  but  in  dependence  on  Divine  j 
grace,  endeavoured  to  address  the  words  of  j 
Cnristian  admonition  to  those  there  assembled,  j 
aci •  no  vvledging  the  great  Creator  as  a  God  not 
dwelling  in  tcm^ies   made  with  hands,  the 
very  Providence  of  God,  and  the  very  dispen-  j 
sations  of  God,  seemed  to  combine  in  impres-  | 
sing  the  truth   upon  its  hearers.     The  wide 
ocean  extending  underneath  typified,  though  ( 
but  feebly,  the  unbounded  extent  and  the  un-  \ 
fathomable  depth  of  that  love  which  we  were  j 
that  day  commemorating.     The  slow  stream 
gliding  beneath,  reminded  us  that  we  were 
tnus  carried  down  in  the  lapse  of  years  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity.     The  green  sward  on  which  j 
reclined  so  many  thousands,  seemed  to  res-  < 
pond  to  the  plaintive  strains  then  sung,  that  < 
W  All  flesh  is  grass"     The  green  shade  under 
which  we  sat — soon  to  wither  before  the  blast 
of  winter — proclaimed  that  we  were  soon  to  j 
fade  as  the  leaf.     And  the  eminences  around, 
gradually  crumbling  away  under  the  wasting 
influence  of  time,  reminded  us  of  our  doom,  j 
that  to  dust  we  shall  return.     And  the  very 
sun  which  shone  in  the  heavens,  seemed  to 
cast  a  look  upon  us,  and  as  the  great  monitor 
of  a  thoughtless  world,  to  proclaim  to  us  that 
the  day  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  the 
night  is  at  hand  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
That  was  a  day  of  the  Lord  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance ;  and  when,   with   weariness  of 
b.)dy,  we  betook  ourselves  to  rest,  I  trust  we 
were  also  able  to  do  so  with  gratitude  of  soul, 
— grateful  to  God  thatwe  had  been  able,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  minister  to  such  a  multitude  of 
his  willing  worshippers.     At  Prince  Edward's 
Island   we   witnessed  the   same   anxiety  to  I 
hear  the  preaching  of  God's  word,  and  that, 
let  me  say,  not  solely  among  those  who  had 
professed  themselves  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Synod,  but  of  those  who  had  in  a  great  j 
degree  withdrawn  from  communion  with  our 
Church.     I  trust  that  the  stilled  calmness  and  j 
composure   of  mind    which   wre    witnessed  j 
among  these  Highlanders  indicates  a  better  j 
state  of  things  ;  and  by  the  aid  which  I  hope 
this  church  in  time  to  come  will  render,  that 
they  who  now  avow  themselves  attached  to  J 
that  church  will  make  progress,  step  by  step,  j 
in  the  Christian  path.     Perhaps  a  more  inter-  j 
esting   or  numerous  congregation   than  that 
which  assembled  at  Belfast  under  Mr.  Mac- 
lennan,  I  seldom  had  the   honour  of  addres- 
sing.    But  I  must  pass  on.     There  are  High- 
land churches  at  Miramichi,  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur,  and  at  Restigouche  which  I  was  unable 
to  visit.     I  refer  to  them,  as  thereby  I  am  en- 
abled to  explain  the  reason  why  I  was  not 
able  to  visit  Cape  Breton,  and  to  thank  those 
who,  in   my  affliction,  ministered   so   very 
largely  to  my  comfort.     I  come  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Glengarry.     The  Highland  districts 


of  Canada  were  visited  up  to  Dundee,  where 
various  congregations  exist  avowedly  attach- 
ed to  the  institutions  of  our  church.  I  joined 
my  respected  friends  at  Dundee.  Then  we 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  district  of  Glengarry.  You  know  the 
Highland  population  of  Glengarry  have  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Bri- 
tish North  America.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  though  no  man  can  lament  more 
than  I  do  the  errors  of  their  belief,  I  am  bound 
to  bear  testimony  that  no  animosity,  no  un- 
seemly strife  existed  between  them  and  their 
Protestant  neighbours.  At  ail  events,  they 
are  distinguished,  as  I  trust  Highlanders  al- 
ways will  be,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  loyal 
people.  During  the  recent  struggle  the  High- 
landers of  Glengarry  invariably  maintained 
the  Highland  character  for  bravery  and  fideli- 
ty. The  ministers  in  this  district  have  receiv- 
ed thanks  from  the  proper  quarter  for  the  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  to  the  government. 
Let  it  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  this  body, 
that  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
not  a  single  individual  was  to  be  found  among 
them  tinged  with  disloyalty.  I  trust  that 
they  will  always  continue  to  be  thus  char- 
acterised. In  reference  to  spiritual  matters, 
I  may  say  of  this  district  that  it  is  as  regu- 
larly divided  into  parishes  as  into  townships. 
You  have  three  parishes  with  territorial  boun- 
daries, at  least  as  understood  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  churches  in  all  of  them,  so  far 
as  we  observed  during  our  stay,  were  uni- 
formly resorted  to  by  very  willing  worshippers. 
I  shall  pass  on  to  Toronto,  where  is  Vaughan 
and  other  towns  around  Lake  Simcoe.  But  I 
may  state  while  the  people  congregated  from 
many  quarters  to  hear  the  word  in  Gaelic,  yet 
I  could  not  devote  so  much  time  as  I  could 
have  desired  among  them.  I  next  proceeded 
to  the  district  lying  between  Hamilton  and 
London.  That  is  a  settlement  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  In  1818  you  might  see 
there  a  dark  athletic  Highlander  who  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  Waterloo,  with  his 
hatchet  and  one  attendant  penetrating  the 
deep  forest,  till  having  got  a  spot  to  locate 
himself  on,  he  retraced  his  steps,  cleared  the 
ground  with  his  own  hands,  and  conducted 
his  wife  and  children  thither.  You  will  still 
that  same  person  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
large  a  share  of  happiness  as  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  He  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded with  a  particularly  fertile  and  rich 
tract  of  country,  but  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  nearest  kindred  and  friends.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  been  instru- 
mentally  aided  by  zealous  friends  of  the 
church  in  London,  in  erecting  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  his  own  district.  Another  church  is 
also  about  being  completed  in  London,  which 
may  vie  some  day  or  other  with  the  thriving 
and  flourishing  town  of  Toronto.  I  shall  be 
sorry  indeed,  if  the  attempts  to  wrest  that 
church  from  that  interesting  people  should 
succeed.     I  am  aware  that  they  will  not  sue- 


ceed.     Being  disappointed  at  not  getting  to  St. 
Thomas  and  other  places  in   the  neighbour- 
hood, after  preaching  in  the  township  of  Wil- 
liams, I  tamed  my  face  homewards  and  re- 
joined my  associates  at  the  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic Niagara.     And  now  may  I  be  allowed 
to  give  a  practical  application  ?     The  question 
just  remains,  what  is  to  be  done  ?     There  are 
other  important  questions.     Possibly   I   may 
be  asked  how  are  these  people  provided  with 
ministers  ?     Alas  !  it  is  one  that  is  very  easily 
answered.     There  are  many  districts  that  are 
not  provided  with  ministers  at  all.     In  Pictou, 
where  there  are  thousands  of  willing  worship- 
pers of  God,  we  find  that  nine  or  ten  congre- 
gations are  this  year  under  the  charge  of  one 
ordained  minister   in   communion   with   our 
church.     When  I  refer  to   that   person,    Mr. 
M'Gillivray,  I  must  say  that  to  him  not  only 
are  the  people  at  Pictou,  but  the   church   of 
Scotland  is  under  deep  obligation.     I    need 
not  refer  at  length  to  other  districts  placed  in 
a  similar  condition.     At  Prince  Edward's  Is- 
land there  is  only  one  minister,  while  at  Mir- 
amichi  vacancies  exist  on  every  side.     As  to 
vacancies  in  the  districts,  I  may  mention  that 
in  the  remote  and  interesting  district  of  Glen- 
garry, there  is  a  settlement  called  Finch,  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Highlanders  who 
have  erected  a  very  elegant  church,  but,  not- 
withstanding most  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
a  minister,  they  have  been  unsuccessful  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.     Taking  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  there  are 
about  forty  vacancies.     You  cannot  have  any 
idea  of  the  destitution  till  you  remember  that 
the  ministers  have  had  to  preach  at  two  and 
possibly  three  or  more  stations.     If  you  keep 
this  in  view  you  will  be  able  to   form  some 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  their  destitution. — 
Then  you  may  perhaps  ask  if  they   cannot 
avail  themselves  of  some  other  means  of  in- 
struction ?     I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  that 
question.     I  do  not  wish  to   undervalue   the 
services  of  evangelical  Dissenters  ;  but  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  peculiar  character  of  High- 
landers, that,  suppose  that  in  these  churches 
instruction  were  imparted  in  language  known 
to  them,  still  they  are  not  available  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  so  closely  attached  to 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  kindred.     The  next 
question  which  arises  is,  to  what  extent  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language  indispensa- 
ble ?    Now  that  question  is  also  easily  answer- 
ed.    For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  almost 
every  minister  that  proceeds  to  that  country 
would  find  Gaelic  not  a  very  great  incum- 
brance ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  say  that 
two-thirds  at  least  is  the  number  required, 
and  I  think  in  fixing  it  at  this  proportion  I 
will  have  the  concurrence  of  my  brothers  in 
the   deputation.     I   know  that  some  of  my 
Highland  friends  may  deem  the  demand  un- 
reasonable.    Others    may    be    unreasonable 
too.     The  Highlanders  may  ask  Gaelic,  when 
Gaelic  is  not  indispensably  requisite,  while 
others  may  maintain  that  the  preaching  of 
Gaelic  disqualifies  wholly  from  being  able  to  \ 


|  preach  in  English.     I  am  hot  competent  to 
■;  judge  of  these  objections  ;  but  this  I  do  say, 
|  that  two-thirds  of  Gaelic  preachers  may  safe- 
ly be  held  as  indispensable.     What,  then,  is 
to  be  done  ?     I  hope  that  some  interim  mea- 
sure will  be  proposed  and  carried  into  effect. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  begin  at  the  very 
beginning;  and   in  no  way   that  I  am   ac- 
quainted with  can  you  more  materially  aid  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  here,  or  more  materially 
aid  the  advance  of  religion  there,  than  by  aid- 
ing young  men  for  the  study  of  the  ministry. 
We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  devise  the 
nature  of  the  remedy ;  the  General  Assembly 
has  already  done  so  ;  and  I  am  here  now 
merely  to  remind  you  of,  and  to  call  upon 
you  to  aid  us  in  carrying  the  scheme  which 
it  has  instituted  into  full  effect.     Yes,  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  has  been  devised  ;  and 
sure  I  am  that,  if  I  were  at  this  moment  told 
that  over  all  broad  Scotland  we  should  fail  to 
receive  full   and   adequate    support   to    that 
scheme,  I  might  be  humbled  under  the  care 
and  anxiety  which  I  feel  for  the  Church  ;  but 
I  know  that  within  the  walls  of  this  house 
there  are  those  who  would  willingly  come 
forward  and  support  this  momentous  scheme. 
I  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  we  may  rely 
upon  your  support.     I  rejoice  to  know  that 
a  greater  number  of  young  men  have  come 
forward  this  year  to  study  for  the  Highlands 
than  there  has  been  at  any  other  period  ;  and, 
judging  from   what  I  have  heard  and  also 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  must 
say  that  almost  all  of  them  are  talented,  and 
every  one   highly   respectable,  so    that  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  future   career  of  these   young  men. 
And,  now,  will  you  damp  their  ardour  in  the 
•opening  of  their  youthful  career,  anxious  as 
they  are  to  spread  the  gospel  on  the  earth  ? 
Does  it  become  the  members  of  the  Church, 
does  it  become  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
to  refuse  to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  help  ? 
Let  us  beware  of  relying  unduly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  Established  Church.     For  that 
we   are    thankful.     I    am   no    advocate   for 
voluntaryism  ;  I  never  was,  even  without  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
I  am  not  more  so  now.     But  let  us  not  rely 
unduly  on  the  advantages  of  an  Establish- 
ment.    If,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  its  advan- 
tages have  been  extended  to  us,  let  us  know 
our  responsibility  to   God,  that   we  are  the 
more  imperatively  called  upon  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  others.     The  Church  of  Scot- 
land does  not  follow  you  with  increasing  im- 
portunity from  day  to  day  for  the  support  of 
its  own  ministers  at  home  ;  but  the  Church  of 
Scotland  does  follow  you  and  will  follow  you 
from  day  to  day  to  impress  upon  its  members 
the  obligation  of  coming  forward  and  aiding 
those  great  and  important  measures  to  extend 
Christ's  kingdom  to  the   uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.     It  is  not  my  object  to  elevate  one 
of  the  benign  schemes  of  the  Church  at  the 
expense  of  others.     I  trust  that  to  the  un- 
speakable value  of  each  of  them  you  are  all 
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sufficiently  alive.  I  trust  that  I  pray  to  God, 
that  his  blessing  may  attend  that  scheme 
which  aims  at  the  conversion  of  the  idolatrous 
heathen,  and  of  the  benighted  Jews  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  I  do  most  earnestly  pray  for 
the  extension  of  His  kingdom  in  the  Western 
World.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  when  we  aid 
one  scheme,  we  are  in  a  manner  aiding  the 
whole.  By  contributing  to  the  Education 
Scheme,  you  are  promoting  the  aim  we  have 
so  much  in  view, — fitting  and  preparing 
young  men  to  enter  the  University.  If  con- 
tributing to  the  Home  Mission,  you  promote 
the  cause  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  were 
aiding  that  scheme  to  which  you  are  this  day 
more  immediately  directed.  I  do,  then,  in 
all  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  soul,  call 
upon  you  to  come  forward  and  aid  us  in  this 
important  matter.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  unfeigned  satisfaction  on  this  day, 
when  we  are  assembled  here  to  have  our  at- 
tention directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  Canadian 
Church, — I  cannot  but  express  my  gratitude 
to  God  at  seeing  you,  the  venerable  father  of 
this  scheme,  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  occupy  the  position  you  now  hold ;  and  al- 
so that,  in  the  decline  of  life,  you  have  been 
preserved  to  witness  the  duties  which  you 
have  so  long  and  so  successfully  discharged, 
devolved  upon  others  who  are  animated  by 
the  same  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  great  and 
important  ends  of  that  scheme  with  which 
your  name  is  associated.  And  now,  after  de- 
scribing what  we  have  heard  and  seen  in  our 
pilgrimage,  may  I  add,  that  your  own  name 
and  those  of  your  associates  here,  are  warm- 
ly cherished  and  venerated  by  thousands  in 
those  lands  which  our  kindly  reception  will 
ever  prevent  us  from  forgetting. — (The  reve- 
rend gentleman,  who  was  occupied  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  delivering  his  long  and  able 
address,  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  cheer- 
ing.) 

Mr.  Norman  M'Leod  next  came  forward, 
and  said,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  considering 
the  long  addresses  which  you  have  heard,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  right 
for  me  to  detain  you  with  any  remarks  of 
mine.  So  far  as  my  own  feelings  are  con- 
cerned, I  can  assure  you  that  I  find  myself 
placed  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  in  entering  upon  this  subject 
there  is  no  medium  ;  that  if  I  say  anything  at 
all  I  will  be  allured  to  say  a  great  deal ;  that, 
in  short,  I  can  easily  keep  out  of  it,  but  that 
if  I  do  enter  upon  the  question,  I  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  stop;  that  it  is  somewhat  like  the 
rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  must  either 
be  avoided  altogether,  or,  if  you  risk  yourself  at 
all,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  shoot  boldly 
over  till  you  reach  the  calmness  of  the  shal- 
lows. I  tell  you  frankly,  then,  that  I  will 
keep  out  if  you  like,  but  if  you  permit  me  to 
go  on  I  do  not  know  when  I  may  stop,  there 
are  so  many  points  upon  which  I  must  address 
you.  When  I  reflect  upon  my  rapid  transpo- 
sition from  the  forests  of  Canada  to  the  Music 
Hall  of  Edinburgh — that  within  a  few  days  I 


have  travelled  between  both  ends  of  a  chain 
thousands  of  miles  in  length — a  chain  con- 
necting distant  multitudes  together  by  links 
of  common  language,  common  patriotism, 
common  faith,  and  by  attachment  to  a  com- 
mon and  beloved  church,  I  confess  that  I  feel 
my  mind  quite  overcome  and  utterly  unfit  to 
express  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  it. — 
I  think  I  hear  the  Niagara  still  thundering  in 
my  ears,  and  the  dash  of  the  Atlantic  wave  ; 
but  I  also  still  remember  the  vacant  churches 
and  still  hear  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  elders 
and  people,  their  urgent  entreaties  and  in- 
creasing prayers  for  your  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance ;  and  remembering  these  I  am  re- 
minded of  my  duty,  and  feel  happy  in  ad- 
dressing you  in  this  place  upon  the  affairs  of 
our  national  Zion.  I  need  not  recapitulate  to 
you  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  sent  out 
to  America,  neither  need  I  repeat,  at  any 
length,  what  has  already  been  so  well  said  by 
my  two  reverend  friends,  that  we  undertook 
this  mission  with  a  lively  sense  of  its  many 
attendant  difficulties.  We  knew,  however, 
that  we  had  embarked  in  a  good  cause — that 
we  had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  social  order,  and  hence  we  confi- 
dently put  our  trust  in  God  and  took  courage. 
When  I  remember  the  happiness  which  I  have 
enjoyed  with  my  brethren  in  the  mission — 
that  the  love  which  subsisted  between  us  was 
not  broken  for  one  moment ;  when  I  remem- 
ber the  kind  looks,  the  more  than  kind  words, 
and  the  tender  greetings  which  we  received 
in  every  place  we  set  our  foot,  and  when  I  re- 
member how  God  preserved  us  throughout  all 
the  dangers  of  sea  and  land,  I  cannot  recall 
all  these  and  a  thousand  such  others  that  rush 
into  my  mind,  without  publicly  acknowledg- 
ing my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  and  say- 
ing with  all  reverence  and  fervour,  "  that 
hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  With 
your  permission  I  shall  offer  a  few  random  re- 
marks upon  the  condition  of  the  people  of  these 
colonies.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  brethren  in  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces— of  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  Sy- 
nod of  Canada.  They  are  Scotch,  and  there- 
fore they  have  been  religiously  educated,  and 
they  possess  all  that  industry,  that  foresight, 
that  sagacity  and  skill,  by  which  Scotchmen 
are  characterized.  These  are  points  worth 
remembering,  when  you  contemplate  the 
moral  well-being  of  a  church  which  depends 
solely  upon  the  state  of  its  people  for  support. 
There  is  another  feature  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view,  in  reference  to  the  Canadians, 
and  that  is,  love  of  country.  They  have 
taken  with  them  to  the  distant  regions  which 
they  now  inhabit,  a  love  of  their  country ; 
they  have  transplanted  the  feelings,  the 
habits  and  the  associations  of  Scotland  to 
another  land.  Nay,  they  have  transplanted 
even  its  dialect,  and  instead  of  calling  their 
towns  by  such  classical  and  high  sounding- 
names  as  Syracuse,  Athens,  or  Troy,  or  after 
the  more  modern  and  fashionable  cities  of 
Paris   or   Vienna,  they  choose   rather   such 
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names  as  Perth,  Lanark,  and  Dundee,  show- 
ing that,  though  far  away  from  their  native 
clime,  they  still  fondly  cherish  its  remem- 
brance, and  love  to  accord  to  it  every  honour. 
But  there  are  parts  which  cannot  be  trans- 
planted ;  for  I  remember  that  at  Halifax,  I 
believe  it  was  a  shepherd,  when  I  spoke  to 
him  about  the  comforts  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  ;  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  It's  very  true,  Sir  ;  but  there's  nae 
linties  i'  the  woods  and  nae  braes  like  Yarrow." 
But  they  have  not  only  a  peculiar  attachment 
to  Scotland,  they  have  also  an  undying  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  their  fathers. — 
When  I  say  so  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  have  been  all  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Being  Scotch,  there  are  many 
who  have  belonged  to  dissenting  congrega- 
tions at  home  ;  but  then  those  particular 
points  on  which  churches  separate  in  Scotland 
have  no  existence  in  Canada ;  and  hence  all 
differences  are  merged  in  the  love  which 
they  retain,  if  not  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  least  for  Presbyterianism.  They  love  un- 
swervingly the  forms  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they 
never  can  be  sufficiently  supplied  in  religious 
ordinances  by  any  of  those  other  denomina- 
tions, which  they  have  more  at  hand,  and 
which  are  not  Presbyterian.  If  we  say  to 
them,  you  have  Episcopalians  and  Methodists 
and  other  Protestants  at  your  command,  they 
answer,  but  we  love  Presbyterianism  so  much 
that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  other ; 
we  like  its  form,  we  like  its  doctrines,  for  we 
were  taught  them  at  home  ;  we  like  in  par- 
ticular its  method  of  teaching ;  we  like  its 
version  of  the  psalms,  and  we  like  best  to 
hear  these  psalms  sung  to  the  same  old  tunes  ; 
we  like  a  minister  that  knows  about  Scotland, 
that  has  come  from  Scotland,  who  loves  Scot- 
land, that  can  speak  about  Scotland,  and  tell 
us  what  is  doing  in  Scotland  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  we  cannot  be  pleased  unless  we  have 
a  minister  from  our  dear  old  native  country. 
This  remarkable  attachment  to  Scotland  dis- 
covered itself  to  me  on  many  occasions,  and 
by  nothing  more  than  by  a  curious  fact  which 
delighted  me  much  where  I  observed  it ;  I 
mean  the  intense  interest  taken  by  them  in 
all  our  home  disputes.  So  great  and  preva- 
lent is  that  interest,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  forester  chopping  down  a  branch 
of  a  tree  with  his  axe,  and  at  the  same  moment 
chopping  down  the  arguments  of  an  opponent 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading  questions 
debated  in  our  General  Assembly.  Some 
people  might  regret  that  the  same  bitterness 
and  the  same  disputes  that  prevail  here,  should  i 
be  transported  to  a  wide  wilderness  among 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
yet,  surely  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the 
Church,  if  the  people  were  quite  indifferent 
and  took  no  interest  in  her  disputes  and  trials. 
I  felt  rather  flattered  to  find  so  far  from  home, 
men  so  keenly  alive  to  all  that  passed  at 
home  concerning  our  venerable  Church. —  i 
Now,  if  these  remarks  apply  to  the  Lowland 


settlers,  you  may  easily  imagine  that  they 
apply  with  double  force  to  the  Highland  set- 
tlers. Will  they,  at  all  times  famed  for  their 
attachment  to  their  native  sterile  hills,  not 
feel  all  these  associations  still  more  vividly  ? 
Will  they  not,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  re- 
collection, be  excited  to  exclaim  : 

From  the  dim  sheeling  on  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas, 

Butstillourheartsare  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Yes,  they  have  a  peculiar  and  lasting  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
Presbyterianism  in  the  abstract,  and  simply 
because  when  they  left  Scotland,  the  cry  of 
Churchism  had  not  been  heard  in  their  glens ; 
they  knew  none  of  those  controversies,  and 
their  attendant  aspersions  which  have  since 
unhappily  reigned  in  this  land.  No,  they 
knew  nothing  about  these  things ;  and  if 
there  was  one  spot  more  hallowed  on  earth 
than  another,  it  was  the  parish  church  in 
which  they  had  so  long  listened  to  words 
which  gave  them  comfort — that  parish  church 
in  the  yard  around  which  reposed  all  that  re- 
mained of  those  who  in  this  world  they  most 
tenderly  loved.  Thus  it  is  that  they  not  only 
love  Presbyterianism,  but  they  love  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  yes,  they  love  her  still, 
and  they  love  her  devotedly — they  love  her 
with  a  devotedness  which  all  the  host  of 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  that,  like  snow  flakes, 
were  showered  upon  them,  has  been  unable 
to  remove.  But  there  is  another  fact  con- 
nected with  these  Highland  settlers  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgot.  They  cling  with  af- 
fection to  their  native  language.  Not  only  is 
it.  spoken  by  the  emigrants,  but  by  those  also 
born  and  grown  up  in  that  country.  This 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  being  supplied  with  ministers  from 
home.  All  these  scattered  facts  which  I 
have  thrown  out  bear  upon  one  given  point, 
namely,  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  re- 
ligion,— of  the  great  mass  of  the  Highlanders 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  require, 
then,  a  supply  from  home,  nay,  they  must 
have  a  supply  from  this  country,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  of  ministers  from  the  good  "  Old 
Kirk."  I  shall  next  allude  shortly  to  their 
means  of  supply.  You  will  observe  that  in 
the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, they  have  no  regular  supply  whatever 
for  the  clergy.  A  small  sum  is  given  in  Ca- 
nada from  Government  lands.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  grant,  the  fact  remains,  that 
they  chiefly  depend  upon  the  contributions  of 
the  people.  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  ob- 
serve that  I  do  not  think  the  people  there  con- 
tribute so  largely  as  they  might  or  ought  to 
do  :  but  then,  what  is  the  reason  ?  It  is  not 
owing  to  the  Canadians  being  largely  posses- 
sed with  the  quality,  so  often  alleged  of  their 
countrymen  at  home — being  too  much  ac- 
customed to  worship  the  idol  of  covetousness. 
It  is  not  at  least  whollv  owing  to  that.     It  is 
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to  be  acceunted  for,  partly  by  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  little  money  in  circula- 
tion in  that  quarter,  their  property  consisting 
more  of  stock ;  partly  from  their  being  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  so  as  to  render  the 
collection  of  what  they  have  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  inconvenient ;  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  proper  organization  for 
collecting.  But  let  me  do  justice  to  our  bre- 
thren abroad.  While  it  is  true  that  they  are 
not  giving  so  much  as  they  might  give,  yet 
they  do  a  great  deal :  in  every  parish  you 
will  find  a  church,  and,  though  some  of  the 
ministers  are  but  indifferently  provided  for, 
all  of  them  are  so  paid  as  to  be  enabled  to 
live.  Now,  before  we  begin  to  correct  them, 
and  to  tell  them  that  they  do  not  do  enough, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  give  them  a  les- 
son ourselves.  Let  every  congregation  at 
home,  on  average,  raise  as  much  money  as 
would  build  a  church  and  support  a  minister, 
and  then  we  may,  with  due  propriety,  and  ail 
consistency  and  force,  call  on  our  brethren 
there  to  exert  themselves  more  liberally  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  ministry.  But, 
as  it  is,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  justly  com- 
plain ;  we  must  look  to  ourselves  and  confess 
that  they  are  doing  more, — that  they  are  doing- 
sixty  times  better  than  ourselves.  It  is  im- 
possible forme  to  tell  you  all  that  they  have. 
But  I  can  tell  you  easily  what  they  have  not. 
It  appears  there  are  upwards  of  forty  vacan- 
cies in  the  provinces.  What  do  I  mean  by  a 
vacancy  ?  How  few  of  you  have  an  idea  of 
what  a  vacancy  there  really  is.  Oh  that  I  could 
realize  the  scene  in  your  imagination  ;  but  of 
that  I  despair ;  it  were  a  task  too  difficult. 
If  I  could  j  ust  form  a  proper  picture  of  one 
of  these  churches,  it  would  be  more  eloquent 
than  ten  thousand  speeches  about  vacancies. 
Suppose  that,  after  a  long  journey,  you  come 
to  a  house  built  on  some  green  nook,  singled 
out  from  the  surrounding  wilderness ;  the 
people  gradually  collect  before  the  door, 
some  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  some  from 
the  distant  hamlets,  and  some  have  from  an 
early  hour  been  in  their  waggons,  trudging 
along  through  heavy  swamps.  They  are  all 
assembled,  you  enter,  and  at  a  single  glance 
from  the  pulpit  you  are  sensib.e  that  you  are 
addressing  fellow-countrymen  ;  the  psalm  is 
given  out,  you  hear  Bangor  or  old  Dundee 
sung,  you  feel  a  thrill  as  each  joins  his  homely 
voice  to  the  plaintive  measure,  and  then  you 
think  yourself  in  a  Highland  glen.  You 
preach,  you  rebuke,  you  exhort,  you  admon- 
ish, you  comfort,  and  then  quickly  conies  the 
hour  that  you  must  part,  the  time  when  is 
heard  the  solemn  amen ;  and  the  thought 
strikes  you  that  the  church  door  will  not  be 
opened  again  for  many  a  Sabbath — that  the 
autumn  leaves  may  fall  and  rustle  at  its 
threshold — that  the  snow  of  winter  may 
wreathe  itself  there — but  no  passing  foot  will 
clear  it  away.  When  you  see  that,  oh,  it  is 
then  that  you  fully  know  what  a  vacancy  is. 
Formerly,  all  you  knew  about  this  or  that 
church  was,  that   in    some   obscure  part  of 


Canada  there  was  a  vacancy,  at  a  place  you 
had,  up  to  within  a  few  days,  never  heard  of 
before,  and  of  which  you  never  could  find  a 
trace  in  the  map.  But  now  you  have  met 
the  people,  you  have  seen  that  reverential 
face,  this  prominent  brow,  and  those  hoary 
locks ;  you  have  watched  this  inquiring  coun- 
tenance, and  sympathised  with  that  look  so 
devoted  and  pious  ;  you  administer  comfort  to 
groups,  and  there  are  many  clad  in  the  som- 
bre garb  of  mourning ;  you  sing  psalms,  you 
exhort,  and  you  join  in  fervent  praise,  and 
now  the  shades  of  evening  throw  a  serenity 
on  all  around,  the  fresh  breeze  springs  up, 
and  the  hour  is  come  that  you  must  part ;  you 
clasp  affectionate  hands  on  every  side,  and 
while  you  bid  them  farewell  in  the  little 
church-yard ;  and  even  when  you  have  torn 
yourself  from  them,  their  last  entreaty  is, 
"  Oh,  don't  forget  to  send  us  ministers." 
Now  when  we  consider  that  there  are  forty 
such  vacancies,  do  you  wonder  though  these 
people,  with  all  their  associations,  should 
cease  to  love  the  church  of  their  fathers,  if 
we,  calling  ourselves  a  Christian  Church, 
shall  become  indifferent  to  such  a  spectacle? 
They  say,  we  cast  ourselves  upon  you  for 
protection  ;  we  fly  to  you  as  our  refuge ;  we 
have  heard  statement  after  statement  made 
against  you  in  this  place,  but  still  we  feel 
certain  you  will  protect  us.  What  is  your 
reply  ? — We  cannot  protect  you  ;  do  not  sup- 
pose we  care  for  you  ;  we  are  altogether  in- 
different about  you  ;  we  are  content  to  have 
testimony  of  your  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  is  all  we  desire  ;  we  are 
pleased  if  we  have  but  empty  monuments  of 
your  fellowship,  instead  of  well  filled  church- 
es. Is  that  the  way  we  are  to  reply  to  them  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  said  to  them,  that  when 
it  was  declared  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  indifferent  to  its  Colonial  Churches,  that 
statement  was  not  true ;  that  when  it  was  de- 
clared that  its  ministers  were  indifferent  about 
anything  but  stipend,  it  was  not  true  ;  that 
when  it  was  declared  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  never  stirred  herself  to  make  the 
smallest  sacrifice  for  other  churches,  that  was 
not  true.  We  said  also  to  them,  that  we 
would  report  these  things  to  the  people  at 
home  ;  and  that,  unless  we  had  mistaken  the 
character  of  our  people,  they  would  assuredly 
come  forward  and  do  something  for  them. 
When  we  said  all  that,  we  undertook  a  se- 
rious responsibility.  I  know  that  the  people 
there  have  sense  enough  to  see  and  understand 
whether  or  not  we  are  acting  in  downright 
earnest  with  them ;  that  they  will  watch  our 
proceedings,  and  put  a  right  estimate  on  all 
that  we  do ;  and  when  they  see  that  we  are  in- 
deed in  earnest,  then  they  will  sympathise 
with  our  difficulties,  and  wait  patiently  till 
we  be  able  to  send  them  effectual  assistance. 
But  if  ihey  do  not  see  any  such  signs,  they 
will  either  altogether  neglect  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  or  be  absorbed  in  other  churches. 
With  regard  to  these  forty  vacancies,  I  think, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  my  brethren  of  the  de- 
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putation  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  are 
six,  eight,  or  ten  vacancies   in  central  situa- 
tions, to  fill  up  which  would  be  of  the  great- 
est  possible   importance.     This,   then,   pre- 
sents an  appeal,  first  to  the  preachers  of  the 
Church,  asking  them,  for  the  love  of  the  Co- 
lonial brethren,  for  the  love  of  the   Church, 
for  the  love  of  saving  souls,  to  come  forward, 
for  however  short  a  period  of  years,  and  de- 
vole  themselves  to  the  work  :  and  secondly,  it 
furnishes  an  appeal  to  the  congregations  here 
to  supply  the  treasury  of  the  Colonial  Scheme 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  planting  clergy- 
men in  these  vacant  churches.     If  we  could 
say  to  the  Synod  of  Canada,  here  is  a  sum  of 
money,  you  know  the  country,  tell  us  how  it 
would  be  best  disposed  of,  would  you  doubt 
that  they  would  immediately  scoop  out  many 
channels   through   which   your  benevolence 
could  flow?     But  another  way  is  to  send  forth 
ministers  to   occupy  these  churches.     They 
would  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  they  would 
soon  draw  a  numerous  flock  around  them. — 
Why  your  colonies  are  as  sound  as  ever  they 
were.     All  they  want  is  ministers  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  learn  that  so  many  young  men  have 
come  forward  to  learn  Gaelic.     I  believe  that 
in  one  of  our  universities  there  are  this  year 
more  learning  that  language  than  there  have 
been  for  many  years  back.     But  let  no  man 
taunt  us  that  we  have  not  ministers  to  spare. 
We  are  sorry  that  it  should  be  so,  but  on  this 
we  share  in  the  suffering  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
He  said  to  his  disciples.  "  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers   are  few." — 
That  was  a  complaint  of  the  want  of  labourers ; 
and   what  He   said  to    His   disciples   was, 
"  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  labourers  to  the  harvest."     That  was  a 
marvellous  command.     He  was  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  himself.     He  had  only  to  speak 
the  word,  and  forthwith  a  host   of  labourers 
would  have  appeared.     But  he  says,  "  Pray 
ye  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest."     Undoubtedly  j 
the  disciples  did  pray,   for  we  immediately 
read  of  "  the  seventy"   being   sent  forth. —  \ 
There  is  a  real  connection  between  prayers 
for  ministers  and  the  supply  of  ministers.     It 
is  not  a  picture  ;  it  is  a  reality.     We  have  the 
authority  of  Christ  himself  for  this ;  so  the 
poorest  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
his  humble  hut   may  assist  the    Church,  in 
bringing  forth  worthy  labourers  for  the  harvest 
of  the  Lord,  by  the  fervent  and  repeated  out- 
pouring of  his  soul  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  He  might  send  forth  labour- 
ers unto  His  vineyard.     But  when  I  say  all 
this, — when  I  tell   you  of  the  great  lack  of 
ministers,'  do  not  for  one  moment   think  that 
the  whole  of  this  colony  is  a  bare  wilderness. 
You  form  a  wrong  idea  of  Canada  if  you  think 
there  is  nothing  but  destitution.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the  great 
majority  of  the  ministers  have  adhered  to  the 
Synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.    I  do  not  wish  to  misinterpret  my  breth- 
ren in  Canada.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
a  a j^ein^vervtluni^luiylK^^  - 


\  land  has  done*     On  this  point  you  will  admit 
((  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  great  diversi- 
j  ty  of  sentiment.     Some  of  them  concur  out 
1  and  out  with  what  the  Church  has  done,  while 
some  do   not   concur  in  several  points ;    but 
J  there  is  one   point  upon   which  they  are  all 
(  agreed,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  done 
(  nothing  to  induce  them  to  separate  from  her 
communion.     They  say  to  those   who   ask 
them  to  separate  from  us,  "  why  it  is  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and   Presbyterianism  did  not 
exist  in  America ;  it  was  only  after  great  dif- 
|  ficulty  that  we  were   enabled  to  put  together 
j  a  well   formed  body  in  connection  with  the 
J  Church  of  Scotland.     We  had  great  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with.     It  took  all  a  minister's 
energies  to  keep  his  head  above  water.     He 
was  in  continual  danger  of  sinking  below  the 
I  surface, — a  single   inch  and  he   was   under 
j  it.     Now  what  are  you  going  to   do  ?     Will 
you   throw   up  the   countenance    and    sup- 
port which   you   receive  from   Government, 
and     excommunicate     a    whole     Christian 
j  church,   and  all  for  doing  what  ?   for  doing 
|  that  which  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
j  than  we   have  with   the  inhabitants   of  the 
'  moon.     Why  sacrifice  the  end  for  the  means  ? 
why  risk  the   whole  existence   of  Presbyte- 
rianism in  the  Colony,  on  account   of  some 
abstract  principle,  before  which   every  man 
must  bow  down."     The  ministers  in  Canada 
have   many  difficulties  to   contend   against, 
arising  from  the  nature   and  extent  of  the 
country.     So  ill  off  are  they  in  some  districts 
that  different  Christian  bodies  are  obliged  to 
preach  in  the  same   church.     An  Episcopa- 
lian preaches  in  the  morning,  a  Methodist  in " 
the  forenoon,  a  minister  of  another  body  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  night  comes  the  Presby- 
terian.    There  is  quite  a  competition  of  sec- 
taries,  one  overturning  what  the   other  has 
said.     Again,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  re- 
side at  a  distance  from  their  fellow-Presbyte- 
rians.    They  cannot  get  counsel  with  each 
other,  and  yet  all  these   faithful   men,  (and 
some  of  them  especially  who  have  a  greater 
amount  of  difficulties  to   overcome,  I  do  not 
give  you  their  names,  for  that  would  be  inde- 
licate ;)  but  all  these  men  go  about  their  pious 
work  in  a  manner  and  with  a  zeal  that  would 
adorn  any  church  on  earth.     True,  they  are 
not  known  by  their  speeches  ;  their  names  are 
not  blazoned  forth  in   newspapers  $  no,  their 
labour  is  not  of  words,  it  is  one  of  deeds.     It 
is  to  be  seen  in  their  exposure  to  the  rigours  of 
a  Canadian  winter,  in  their  exposure  to  the 
burning  rays  in  summer  of  a   Canadian  sun ; 
it  is  to   be   seen   in   their  doings-  as  faithful 
pioneers  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  as  uphold- 
ers of  that  righteousness  which  alone  can  ex- 
alt a  nation.     I  have  partaken  of  their  hum- 
ble cheer, — I  have  marked  the  power  of  their 
heads,  and  experienced  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts,— and   I  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  thus  publicly  the  respect  and  af- 
fection which  I  entertain  for  them.     Suppose 
that  you  were  able  to  do  these  men  some  good 
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to  his  little  library— that  you  put  within  his 
power  a  little  more  of  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  life — or  that  by  your  contributions  he 
should  be  enabled  to  give  his  family  a  better 
education.  The  last  is  what  goes  near  to  his 
heart,  and  thankful  would  he  be  did  you 
place  him  in  circumstances  to  gratify  in  this 
respect  his  paternal  solicitude  for  his  children. 
Surely  you  would  not  grudge  to  give  him 
that  5  surely  you  would  regard  it  a  pleasure 
to  meet  such  demands.  I  have  spoken  thus 
briefly  on  certain  things,  and  yet  there  are 
many  others  on  which  I  would  readily  say 
something,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I  can- 
not retire  from  this  place,  however,  without 
expressing  publicly  the  sense  I  have  of  the 
kindness  of  the  American  churches.  We 
were  unable  on  our  return  to  visit  some 
churches  which  we  wished.  At  Boston  we 
were  waited  upon  by  an  Episcopalian  clergy, 
man,  who  said  that  he  was  only  speaking  the 
feelings  of  his  own  brethren,  as  well  as  of  him- 
self, when  he  told  us  how  gratified  they  would 
be  if  we  would  preach  in  one  of  their  pulpits. 
This  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  we  wearied 
with  a  long  journey,  and  so  we  said  we  would 
rather  wish  to  hear  some  of  themselves.  Well, 
next  day  we  entered  into  a  beautiful  church  to 
hear  our  friend,  where  we  had  not  long  re- 
mained when  we  were  deeply  affected  to  hear 
an  impressive  and  fervent  prayer  offered  up  to 
God,  that  he  might  bless  the  pious  work  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions  also  had  friendly  intercourse 
with  us,  through  their  secretaries,  especially 
Dr.  Anderson.  They  requested  communica- 
tions with  us,  informing  them  what  we  were 
about,  and  they  would  in  return  send  reports 
to  us.  Before  we  parted  also  they  sent  us  a 
beautiful  letter,  expressing  the  interest  they 
had  taken  in  our  progress,  and  encouraging  us  to 
go  on  in  our  laudable  work.  All  this  fills  my 
heart  with  confidence,  because  I  feel  that  all  we 
want  as  an  argument  to  meet  every  church  in 
Christendom  is  to  do  the  work  which  the  Lord 
has  opened  up  for  us.  We  have  need  of  no 
more  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Acts  of  Assembly ; 
we  require  no  more  papers  and  parchments, — 
we  have  got  enough  of  that, — all  that  we  want 
is  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy ;  of 
entering  boldly  on  the  field  that  lies  before 


us,  and  while  we  have  words  in  our  mouths, 
let  us  also  have  works  at  our  feet.  Let  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  poured  out  upon  us  to  excite 
us  to  do  what  is  laid  to  our  charge,  and  when 
we  have  done  that,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  to  say  that  we  cannot  do  more.  Other 
religious  denominations  are  bestirring  them- 
selves, and  if  we  want  to  maintain  ourselves 
in  the  rank  which  we  by  right  should  hold, 
we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  allow  ourselves  to 
sink  into  repose.  The  word  of  an  Establish- 
ment is  not  worth  a  farthing  without  the  work 
of  an  Establishment.  Let  us,  therefore,  put 
our  trust  in  God  ;  betake  ourselves  zealously 

to   the   work,   and    all    will   be   well. The 

reverend  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid 
repeated  acclamations. 

Dr.  Clark  said— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
rise  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Depu- 
tation, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreed  to  una- 
nimously. After  the  very  arduous  duties  they 
have  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  discharged"; 
the  great  service  which  they  have  rendered 
to  the  Church  and  the  country ;  and  after  the 
eloquent  and  interesting  appeals  which  they 
have  made  to  the  public  this  day,  I  think  we 
cannot  do  less  than  offer  to  them  our  cordial 
thanks. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation  ; 
which  continued  while  the  reverend  gentle- 
men of  the  Deputation  bowed  in  acknowledg- 
ment. 

John  Bowie,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said— -I  certainly  cannot  ac- 
knowledge with  too  much  gratitude  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  me.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
take  the  deepest  interest  that  it  is  possible 
the  human  heart  can  take  in  all  that  comes 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Co- 
lonial Scheme  ;  and  when  we  are  met,  as  to- 
day, to  hear  the  Deputation  to  our  American 
Colonies,  I  esteem  it  a  high  honour  indeed  to 
occupy  this  position,— to  preside  over  so  large 
a  meeting  in  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
country  of  Scotland, — to  promote  one  of  the 
most  benevolent,  most  patriotic,  and  most 
Scottish  objects. 

The  Very  Rev.  Principal  then  dismissed 
the  meeting  with  the  customary  benediction. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LAY  ASSOCIATION. 


"  Whereas  numerous  obstacles  have,  in  times  past,  been  interposed  to  the  progress  of 
terianism  in  this  Province,  particularly  in  Country  Districts,  from  the  inability  of  many  Congn 
to  provide  means  adequate  to  the  support  either  of  their  Pastors  or  Churches,  for  the  wo 
Almighty  God ;  And  Whereas  also,  much  ignorance  and  misapprehension  exists  respect 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  and  the  Venerable  j 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established — of  their  progress  in  Missionary  and  Educational 
and  of  their  position  relative  to  other  religious  bodies ;  Now  We,  whose  names  are  hereuij 
scribed,  considering  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  high  privilege,  to  obviate  these  evils,  as  much  | 
lies,  have  resolved  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Association,  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  a 
assistance  to  poor  or  small  congregations  in  the  payment  of  their  Clergy,  and  in  the  ere 
Churches,  and  for  widely  disseminating,  in  the  form  of  Missionary  Records,  Pamphlets,  or  Ma 
useful  and  instructive  information  respecting  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian 
of  Canada,  in  connection  therewith." 

Extract  from  Article  XV. 
The  Funds  of  the   Association,  being  for  two  several  purposes,  shall  be  kept  distinct : 
to  be  entitled  "  The  Relief  Fund",  and  the  other  «  The  Publication  Fund".     The  Subscripts 
of  the  Association  shall  be  kept  in  the  following  form : — 
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RELIEF  FUND. 


Annual 
Donations.     Subscriptions 


PUBLICATION  FUS 


Donations. 
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An  Annual  Subscription  of  Five  Shillings  to  either  of  the  two  Funds,  constitutes  a 
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